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IN MEMORIAM. 


See illustration on front page. 

Ove best, our bravest, tenderest, dearest loved, 

Our knightliest son, untimely to the grave 
By bitter stroke of cruelest fate removed, 

Not all our love nor all our prayers could save. 
For weeks we fought the awful, stealthy foe, 

That menaced him with quivering poisoned dart— 
For weary weeks, till hope beat faint and low, 

And gloom lay heavy on the nation’s heart. 


Our love for Garfield mated with our pride; 
He towered majextic far above the throng, 
Like some tall pine that on a mountain-side, 
By wrestle with the storms, grows lithe and strong. 
Heroic motherhood his cradle rocked ; 
Heroic struggle nerved his ardent youth; 
No siren false his stainless manhood mocked ; 
To simple duty faithful, true as truth. 


His waa the leader's calm, undaunted son), 
Too self-restrained to sway at passion’s breath ; 
His the grand fortitude that took control, 

And emiled a challenge in the face ot death. 
What matchless patience! Tried with utmost pain, 
By anguish tortured, under weakness crushed, 

Martyr and saint, he bore the fearful strain, 
Till in that presence lesser griefs were hushed. 


Above his pulseless form what shadows bend! 
What glory wraps him, coffined, could we see! 
The victors of the ages call him friend— 
Of Lincoln, Washington, the peer is he. 


Columbia’s hand shall write bis name in light, 
Her sons shall lisp it by the hearth’s red flame, 
And generations hence shall measure height 


By this great man’s white altitude of tame. 


Still must we weep! We stand, the Thirty-eight, 
Joined hand in hand, with broken hearts to-day. 
The mournful guns proclaim the mourning state— 
Ite Chief so foully, strangely reft away. 
Droop lowlier, flags, to symbolize our woe! 
Toll slowlier, bells, and time you with our tears! 
Tread softly, soldiers! There are those shall go 
Uncomforted through all their lonely years, 


Our leader fallen! But his work remains 
Unfinished as he left it. East and West 
And South and North arise the stern refrains 
That call his country to the hour of test. 

No dwarfed ideal can we brook, who hear 
His voice serene and steady from the skies. 

The listening air throbs palpitant, and clear 
Around us glows the fire of sacrifice. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKILY—16 Paces. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY W. 0. STODDARD. 


No, 101 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, to be 
published October 4, will contain a new serial, 
entilled 

“TAI.KING LEAVES,” 
a fascinating story ef life among the Indians of 
the Southwest. MR&. SYOWDARD'S short stories 
have won great favor among the readers of 
Younc Pror.E, who will be pleased to learn 
that the new serial will run through the winter. 





WWHr Zhe second and last part of the full-sized 
Working Pattern of the Sunflower Portiére or 
Curtain, designed and worked for QUYEN Vic- 
vorRIA at the South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work, will be published in our next 
Number. 





SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 


> VER the world this week there has been 
a cloud of meurning. The humblest 
cot in the farthest wilderness has been un- 
der its shadow. It has blighted the sun- 
shine of palaces set in the color and sweet- 
ness of their sumptuous flowers and fount- 
ains. Never since civilization made the 
world and its races almost homogeneous 
has such a wide and universal sentiment of 
hope and prayer and grief cemented human 
hearts together, nor has such a wail of sor- 
row ascended like sacrificial smoke from a 
common altar. 

One feels a vague regret when one sees a 
noble tree laid low. How much more keen 
and vivid the emotion when it is a noble 
man that is stricken! How acute and eager 
the pain when it is the noblest man of all, 
the great and reverend ruler of an adoring 
people, the one who in the proudest moment 
of realized ambition is plunged headlong to 
the darkness of the unknown future, and 
the negation of still nnaccomplished work ! 

The workman at his bench to-day feels 
the sob heave up from his heart at thought 
of the fearful sufferings in the long hot days 
and nights, of the bard fight for life that 
went on upon those pillows—a_ harder, 
braver fight than that which his comrades 
of the blue, his foes of the gray, celebrate 
together in peace and tears—of the cruel 
alternations of hope and despair, of the sink- 
ing, of the dying, of the blank where once 
was radiant life; the senator at his desk 
sobs with him; the sailor in mid-seas pass- 
es the fatal message on from tossing ship 
to ship; the traveller far off in distant lands 
takes the dark word, and feels the pulse of 
his country beating with his own in the 
common sorrow—the sorrow felt by a nation 





that, with a long breath of relief and peace, 
had known its power safe in strong and 
trusted hands, and that loved those hands 
which it believed to be so white and pure. 

A man, without blemish is a loss in pri- 
vate life when he goes beyond the bounds 
of mortal sight. How much more is such a 
loss when the man stands spotless in * that 
fierce light which beats about a throue,” 
which illumines the recesses of a career, 
and brings all hidden things to light! The 
country bad a President of whom it was 
proud, and had reason to be prond, before 
the universe; a man of vigor and force, of 
education and accomplishment; «a courteous 
gentleman, a successful soldier, a brilliant 
orator, a broad Statesman, a wise adminis- 
trator; aman who combined in himself all 
the virtnes and graces of an ideal; a man as 
faithful to his family as to his country, as 
noble in his domestic as in his public life; a 
man who shone over the wide horizon of 
the world with the glory of a white star, a 
sun in his own orbit. 

Never was there a public incident more 
calculated to affect throngs to tears than 
this death of a great man, with all its pit- 
iable, its dramatic and pathetic features, 
From one end of the land to the other men 
and women have united their affections with 
the family pursued by disaster from the 
moment that_fate with its great promises 
seemed to crown them with honors and re- 
wards; the brave old mother waiting in the 
distance, who had seen her boy brought to 
the highest point of her ambitions only to 
the ruin of her happiness; the heroic wife 
who with a breaking heart had held her 
husband up over the gulfs of despair on the 
strong wings of her courage and will; the 
young daughter fainting at her father’s 
feet ; the boys just entering life, full of joy 
and sunshine. 

Yet great as the grief is, whose expression 
comes from West to East, from South to 
North, there is still a solemn universal sense 
that even in his death the good man has 
wrought a good work. Nothing that can 
be imagined or devised, neither foreign nor 
domestic invasion, could have so brought 
together the dissentient fragments of a 
country still quivering, after the lapse of 
nearly a generation, with the passion of its 
angry convulsion. But that fatal shot, those 
weeks of agony, that universal hope and 
prayer, have welded all sections together in 
one mass of mutual emotion, and have es- 
tablished, not a mere good feeling, but the 
unity of a common family. And not only 
has the good work been wrought at home, 
but all our hearts have been warmed to 
foreign peoples who shared our sorrow and 
suspense, and especially to that people of a 
common language and ancestry, who should 
be next and dearest te us, whose monarch 
forgets to he a queen in remembering the 
bleeding heart of a woman. 

With such work done at home and abroad, 
did he who wrought it die in vain? Surely 
as ever a cross was lifted up on high, the 
man whose dying did what mighty forces 
failed to do, laid down his life for his coun- 
try, and made its people one. 





BARGAINS. 
M*% TOODLES, like all good carica- 

i tures, is but an afternoon shadow of a 
very real original. Most women delight in 
what they call “a bargain,” which means 
an undue value for an insufficient price. 
Where the terms of the transaction are re- 
versed, and the tradesman receives the bene- 
fit of this disproportion, his customers are 
apt to accuse him of a too eager thrift. But 
so long as girls are untrained in the wise ex- 
penditure of money, so long will women ex- 
pect and delight in seeming opportunities 
to make one penny buy two pennies’ worth. 

It is, of course, inevitable that most bar- 
gains are bad bargains. For the small and 
cheap shops, having no reputation to Jose, 
are given to offer poor wares for good, 
where the sham is concealed under the gloss 
of newness. But even if the buyer save a 
few pence here and there by spending her 
days in the pursuit of bargains, there is 
the reckonable expenditure of car fares, and 
the unreckonable outgo of strength, time, 
nerves, and vital force, to be set down on 
the other side of the account. For few la- 
bors are more exhausting than shopping. 
The eyes suffer; the mind wearies of a con- 
stant appeal to the attention without the 
slightest intellectual interest ; the temper is 
apt to attest these discomforts with acrid 
energy. 

More than this, the habit of shopping is 
frivolous in the extreme. This going from 
counter to counter, from shop to shop, be- 
comes a sort of dipsosis. The confirmed 
shopper travels from Dan to Beersheba, and 
finds all barren if the way lie not among 
mercers and drapers and haberdashers. The 
loveliest landscape, the stateliest avenue, 
the most brilliant morning, are but means to 
herend. For libraries and picture-galleries 
she ceases to care, and presently counts that 





day lost whose low-descending sun sees at 
her hands no busy shopping done. 

Could there be waste more extravagant, 
more melancholy, than this? Could any 
saving of shillings make good the loss? 
Nor need a woman buy the first thing re- 
commended her by the first facile salesman. 
There is often a slight difference in prices 
between houses equally reputable and hon- 
est. It is the policy of many merchants 
to reduce a certain line of goods at times, 
that they may sell a certain other line at 
greater profit. Of such opportunities it is 
always wise to take advantage. But to 
spend one’s days in seeking them is to give 
them a ruinous value. 

When women voluntarily squander whole 
mornings in scanning kitchen towels or 
matching sewing silk, remonstrance is no 
donbt useless. If Ephraimetta be joined to 
idols so vain, nothing remains but to let her 
alone. But there are involuntary shoppers 
who are not offenders, but victims. Thou- 
sands of women consciously, grudgingly, 
but obediently sacrifice reluctant weeks of 
every year to this thankless task. Country 
friends and rejiatives implore the help of 
their taste and experience. It may be a 
bonnet or a gown which is wanted; a set 
of china, a piano, a washing-machine, or 
a wedding present. But unvaryingly the 
agent is assured that her choice will give 
entire satisfaction. 

This, of course, is the one point of which 
the victim can not feel certain. ‘The desires 
of these polite tyrants are always vague, 
their instructions always meagre, their ex- 
pectations great. To their inexperience the 
city is a vast bazar of bargains. They have 
no conception of the time and pains which 
their slight requests demand. And the con- 
scientious buyer, who has, perhaps, dis- 
patched her whole season’s shopping for a 
large family in a single morning, and al- 
most at a single shop, goes a vast round, 
and makes her tardy choice with fear and 
trembling, lest she should seem to fall short 
of the duty of friendship or the honor of 
contidence. 

This polite extortion is more annoying 
than the unthinking know. Society wo- 
men in large cities lead even busier lives 
than their hard-working country friends. 
There is hardly a minute of their day which 
is not mortgaged to some claim as impera- 
tive and possibly as unwelcomed as dish- 
washing or shirt-making. To become com- 
missionnaire is to negléct nearer duties, or 
to be hurried with a sense of overwork and 
overhaste. . 

Aforetime good fellowship and the spirit 
of helpfulness really demanded this sacri- 
fice ; for the rustic mind must have remain- 
ed in outer darkness as to fashions, and the 
rustic body destitute as to their concrete 
form, had not the obliging city friend be- 
come the source of light and medium of sup- 
plies. But now the great shops sow their 
catalogues broadcast. . They send samples 
of goods to the remotest hamlet of Oregon. 
The package post conveys the pomps and 
vanities of life for a trifling sum, and Santa 
Fe may buy of New York almost as easily 
as Harlem or Jersey City. Nor have we 
mentioned the professional buyers, who for 
a sinall commission will purchase and for- 
ward any article desired. 

Let shopping, then, be relegated to its 
own place. Let it be the business of deal- 
ers and commissionnaires, the infrequent ne- 
cessity of the multitude, the opportunity 
for judgment, thrift, economy, perhaps even 
the occasional entertainment of the idle, 
but neither the burden of friendship nor the 
dissipation of folly. 








MR. WHISTLER’S NEW 
PORTRAITS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


R. WHISTLER has settled in London again, 
after his Venetian experience of last year 

—an experience fraught with golden results, as 
we intimated some months ago, when referring 
to his beautiful “ Venice Pastels.” He no long- 
er occupies, however, that “ White House” to 
which in former years he had given renown, but 
he has taken possession of a new house, also in 
Chelsea, and indeed in the immediate vicinity of 
his previous establishment, Tite Street is the 
somewhat extraordinary name of the thorough- 
fare in which the studio/stands, and it is of so 
recent creation that it is as yet not entered in 
the Directory. The buildings are of fine red 
brick, prettily designed after the latest fashions. 
Several lots are still vacant, and ready to be built 
upon; but the rents are rather high, owing not 
less to the excellence of the houses than to that 
of the situation. Tite Street is less than an 
eighth of a mile in length, and lies at right an- 
gles to the Thames Embankment. Opposite Mr. 
Whistler’s studio is the house occupied by Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, the author of the volume of Po- 
ems lately published, and by Mr. Frank Miles, 
who is known as the portrait painter of the Lon- 
don professional beauties—an artist who is re- 
puted to have mastered the difficult art of gild- 
ing refined gold and painting the lily. Next door 
lives Mr. Frank Dicey, brother of the Edward 
Dicey who visited America during our civil war, 





and wrote a book about his adventures, and who 
now edits the great London Sunday paper The 
Observer. Mr. Frank Dicey is a rising artist, 
and his picture was this year hung in a conspic- 
uous position in the Academy. Round the cor- 
ner, on the Embankment, is the studio of anoth- 
er artist, Mr. John Collier, who painted the pic- 
ture of “ Hudson,” which was bought by the 
Academy. Altogether the neighborhood is, from 
the artistic point of view, a very fashionable one, 
and much visited by “ carriage people” during the 
season. 

Mr. Whistler has lately been at work on two 
portraits, both of them female subjects, and 
treated with more than his usual subtlety and 
skill. We found the artist in his studio—a lofty 
room nearly bare of furniture, but looking like a 
place meant to work in. The canvases were set 
up at the further end of the apartment, the spec- 
tators—upward of twenty were present—being 
collected at the other end; for Mr. Whistler’s por- 
traits require distance in order to. their proper 
appreciation. On the left was a small four-legged 
table made of polished mahogany, finely wrought, 
and fitted on the top with a sloping desk-like sur- 
face between two narrow compartments, This 
is the artist’s palette; he mixes his tints on the 
sloping surface, and keeps the tubes of colors in 
the compartments. The brushes he uses are for 
the most part larger than are generally employed 
by artists, and his method of work is in many 
respects original, as are the results he produces 
by it. The artist himself was on this occasion 
attired in his working costume, which consists in 
the removal of coat and waistcoat, and the reve- 
lation of a fine white shirt. With his swarthy 
brilliant face and jetty curling hair contrasting 
with his spotless cambric, Mr. Whistler might be 
considered a masterly arrangement in black and 
white in his own person. And this may have 
been a bit of artistic harmony on-his part, the 
principal one of the portraits on exhibition, or 
that one of them which alone he wished to be 
considered finished, being also a study in black 
and white of the purest kind. You see the full- 
length life-size figure of a beautiful woman, who 
stands nearly facing you, in a pose which is won- 
derful for ease and character. She is dressed in 
a flowing black robe, broadly trimmed with soft 
white fur or swan’s-down. The arms and neck 
are bare; the features, though only indicated, 
are full of individuality and expression. The 
background is wholly black, yet it appears not 
as a black surface, but as a mellow depth of 
darkness. How Mr. Whistler contrives to give 
an effect of softness and harmony to a subject 
which in any other hands would appear hard and 
crude is a mystery known only to himself. He 
may be criticised for not working on a different 
principle, for not finishing his work in the man- 
ner of other artists, but from the point of view 
of his own artistic conception he is above criti- 
cism. What he does, no other man can do. In 
delicacy and truth of tone he has probably never 
been equalled. He apprehends color in all its 
shades and relations with a kind of. inevitable in- 
stinct ; and though he is never neglectful of form, 
and can draw the human figure with a liveliness 
and accuracy that leave little to be desired, he 
appears to care for that department of art only 
in so far as it may conduce to the most effective 
presentation of color, His portraits, and his work 
generally, suggest objects as they would appear 
to a near-sighted man with an unerring percep- 
tion of color. There is a mistiness about them, 
a vagueness, a mystery, but the longer you look 
at them, the stronger is the charm thgy reveal to 
you. You feel that the reality in all its details 
is there, though, as it were, behind a veil. It is, 
however, almost impossible to express in words 
the peculiar quality of Mr. Whistler’s pictures. 
Like all works of genius, their language is their 
own, and untranslatable. They remain in the 
memory as few other pictures do; they are the 
lyries of pictorial art. 

The other portrait, apparently of the same sub- 
ject, was treated in a subdued tone of brown and 
brownish-red. The pose is somewhat as before, 
but the figure is enveloped in a long brown fur 
cloak reaching nearly to the feet. -In its present 
unfinished state the artist deprecated criticism ; 
but though the scheme of color is less striking 
than in the former work, the management is quite 
as masterly. In both portraits you get a strong 
impression that a real human being stands be- 
fore you—not a type nor a generalization, but a 
particular and distinct human person. That this 
impression should be wrought by work so defi- 
antly unelaborate in detail and broad in treat- 
ment is another indication of the workman’s cu- 
rious genius. But nobody is more human than 
Mr. Whistler. 

The walls of the studio were colored a sort of 
gray flesh-tint—a singularly cold and unsympa- 
thetic hue, but, according to Mr. Whistler’s idea, 
all the better adapted on that account for a stu- 
dio, which, as he remarked, should not be itself 
a picture, but a place to make and exhibit pic- 
tures in. “Now my other rooms, they are pic- 
tures in themselves,” added the artist, and we 
were allowed to inspect two or three of them. 
Pictures they were indeed, and exquisitely deli- 
cate and effective ones. Shades of yellow were 
present in all of them ; in one room there was no 
other color besides yellow. But it would be im- 
possible to describe the subtle variations which 
had been played upon it; how the mouldings, the 
ceiling, the mantel-piece, the curtains, and the 
matting on the floor enhanced and beautified the 
general harmony. In the dining-room the mass 
of color was a strangely vigorous blue-green, the 
precise counterpart of which we do not remem- 
ber to have met with. This was picked out with 
yellow in the mouldings, cornice, ete., with a re- 
sult extremely satisfactory and charming. All 
the decoration was entirely free from anything in 
the way of or diaper; the color was laid 
smoothly and broadly on the hard-finished plas- 
ter, and the effect depended solely upon the con- 
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trast and disposition of the tints. Such a meth- 
od would fail in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, for the least mistake in the selection or 
placing of a color would spoil all ; but Mr. Whis- 
tler has done his work for himself, and it is fault- 
lessly done. We venture to say that the exhibi- 
tion of this house of his in some generally access- 
ible centre of civilization would do more to refine 
the public conception of decoration than all the 
examples, lectures, and books of which the mod- 
ern decorative clique is just now so prolific. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS AND HATS. 


PENINGS of millinery at fashionable houses 

confirm the announcement made early in 
the season that the picturesque will prevail in 
millinery, but that while large pokes and round 
hats are shown in great numbers, the small bon- 
nets and becoming turbans will also find favor. 
There can be no definite rule about these shapes, 
as large bonnets are not limited to large heads, 
for they are sometimes particularly becoming to 
small ladies ; the face alone decides the matter, 
and in the great variety of shapes shown, some- 
thing is easily found to suit each physiognomy, 
The poke bonnets are greatly improved in shape 
by the small tapering crown now used instead 
of the broad flat crown, like that of an old lady’s 
bonnet, worn when they were first introduced ; 
indeed, nothing can be more coquettish than these 
quaint pokes, arranged as they are now to leave 
the small sloping crown quite prominent and 
bare, and mass all the trimming on the brim. 
The most youthful-looking pokes have the brim 
covered or edged with down, or fur, or plush 
with very long pile, while the crown is of smooth 
plush or of moleskin velvet. This is beautiful 
in dark green, brown, bronze, or garnet pokes to 
match costumes, with the full furry edge that is 
so becoming to every face; and for trimming, a 
bird is placed close against the left side of the 
brim, or a panache of ‘vather tips, and on the 
right side two small bands like folds of plush 
pass toward the back of the crown, where they 
are fastened by an ornament of old silver. For 
dress bonnets this design is carried out in pink, 
white, or pale blue plush that has moiré marking 
upon it for the smooth small crown, while the 
brim is covered with pearl lace, or else white 
Spanish lace in which are two or three rows of 
great white beads cut in facets; the strings are 
also of this lace; and for ornaments there are 
half a dozen humming-birds placed in a row, 
to show the brilliant hues of their breasts and 
throats. 

There are also Marie Stuart pokes entirely cov- 
ered with pearl lace, with feather tips for their 
trimmings, but fewer white or light dress bon- 
nets are shown than usual, as dark bonnets are 
known to be most becoming, and are of such rich 
fabrics that they are dressy enough for most oc- 
casions, A novel trimming laid on the outside 
of the brim and below the crown is three full 
frills of uncut velvet laid double, fully gathered, 
and overlapping. These ruffles are an inch deep 
when finished, and are very effective when made 
of the glacé velvet showing two colors, one of 
which is in the plain velvet that covers the 
crown; thus a brown velvet small crown has 
frills of red and brown changeable uncut velvet, 
and the edge of the brim has a gathered binding 
like a puff made of red uncut velvet. Ribbon of 
uncut velvet on one side and satin on the other 
forms a square bow low on the left side, and there 
are three tips of ostrich feathers at the top. 
Another poke that points down on the forehead 
instead of projecting above it has the brim cov- 
ered with lophophore feathers, while the crown 
is green velvet. There are also black lace pokes 
of the new heavy guipure silk lace with droop- 
ing jet ornaments along the lace and on the 
strings, while black ostrich tips are the only 
trimmings; a bow of narrow moiré ribbon ties 
the lace strings below the throat. Another black 
poke of real Spanish lace has two rows of large 
jet beads that are made to droop and dangle on 
the edge of the brim. A black felt poke that 
has a fur-beaver brim has two rows of black 
Spanish lace on the outside of this brim. 

The bows on pokes are very flat, and have long 
loops—either two or four loops—of double-faced 
ribbon, and one edge of this ribbon is folded over 
so that both faces are seen. Moiré ribbon with 
satin or plush back is very effective for such 
bows. These bows are placed far back just on 
top of the crown, with the middle closely strapped, 
and a loop falling toward each side of the crown, 
or else both loops are long and extended down 
the right side, while the left has a panache or 
pompon of feathers. Another fancy is for a bow 
with very long loops placed with the strap close 
to the brim on top, and the loops extending far 
down the left side. A stylish and useful small 
poke of black beaver has a double bow of black 
ribbon—satin on one side and moiré on the other 
—placed at the top of the crown, and falling 
close back upon it. Two jet turtles fasten the 
loops down ; a small black panache is on the left 
side; a row of black faceted beads half an inch 
in diameter is on the outside of the brim. Strings 
are “bowed” up close to the throat without long 
hanging ends. Bias velvet or plush, hemmed 
and not lined, is used for strings as well as 
ribbon. 

The great round hats of plush, felt, or beaver 
are much larger than any yet worn. They are 
like the picturesque hats worn by players in old 
comedies, and have forests of feathers that droop 
and nod with every motion of the wearer. The 
tanering crowns are also seen on these hats, and 
are usually in bold relief, with the trimmings of 
feathers and of plush massed on the wide brim. 
Sometimes the edges are plain, and the brim is 
so broad that a pleating three inches wide of 
doubled velvet is sewed inside the brim, begin- 
ning where the crown leaves off, and this sur- 





rounds the face, without coming near the outer 
edge of the brim. Smooth beaver and felt are 
liked for these hats, but the brim is most often 
of fur beaver, or plush with long pile, or else the 
edge is bound with a puff of velvet that breaks 
the hard line, and is very becoming. 

Feather turbans are the favorite hat for general 
wear this autumn, and are the extreme opposite 
in size of the great Devonshire and Pompadour 
hats just described. For travelling, for morn- 
ing shopping, and for driving, the jaunty turbans 
are most useful, and are sometimes made of plush 
as well as of feathers, and are often furnished 
with a muff to correspond. The entire hat of 
feathers is expensive, although it is very small; 
from $15 to $20 are asked for pheasant, lopho- 
phore, and peacock turbans, and there are sets 
of the muff and turban of fine plumage sold for 
$80. The dark green and black cocks’ plumes 
make simple and pretty turbans that may be worn 
with any dress. The imported turbans have usu- 
ally the bird’s head in front slightly toward the 
left side, and sometimes there are two heads, one 
being placed on each side, A smooth edge of 
velvet is on French turbans, but the fluted velvet 
binding softens this hard edge, and is so becom- 
ing that it is afterward added. The plush tur- 
bans have softly folded crowns, with nothing set 
or regular in the folds, and these folds extend 
over the edges, unless a row of down or of fur is 
used to finish the edges. A cluster of plush 
fruit shaded as if by painting is a pretty trim- 
ming for such turbans, and is repeated on the 
bag-muff which accompanies it. 

Among other caprices there are small far bon- 
nets made of chinchilla, and also of coney-skins 
of mixed white and black that produce gray ef- 
fects. .The coney bonnets are not smooth on the 
frame, but are in folds like the plush turbans, 
and have crowns shaped like a great fluted bow. 
Plush and moiré strings and some breast fea- 
thers are the trimmings for these. 

The veils most used are the black net masks 
with large dots, and these are confined to small 
bonnets and turbans. A large poke or round hat 
has its style entirely destroyed by a veil. Some 
dark garnet and bronze green tissues and gren- 
adines, with or without chenille dots, are shown 
for the scarf veils that are worn when travelling, 
or in windy weather. The fancy for fluffy front 
hair continues, as this full framing for the face 
is necessary with large hats. Since veils are dis- 
pensed with, the invisible net for the front hair 
is useful, but when it is at all visible it detracts 
from the studied carelessness of the coiffure, and 
is most unbecoming. 


BEADED TABLIERS, ETC. 


The beaded tabliers, valances, and garniture 
for dresses are among the handsomest trimmings 
imported. These are front breadths of black net, 
black satin, or Surah, and also of white, wrought 
in elaborate designs with beads of various sizes ; 
the black bugles, nail-heads, and small faceted 
beads give great variety to jet embroideries, while 
those done in white are varied by having differ- 
ent shades of white in the beads, such as pearls 
of different tints, opals, and transparent white 
jet. A single embroidered breadth costs from 
$40 to $125, according to its elaborateness, and 
this is accompanied by bands and collars for the 
corsage. 

The open Saxon embroideries are imported 
done on black cashmere, black Surah, white Su- 
rah, and white nuns’ veiling. When colored em- 
broideries are used, they are done to order on the 
material of which the dress is made. 

Side panels and bands half a yard wide are 
shown of very gay embroidery, done with silk 
floss on a net foundation that is cut out, and the 
embroidery has strong edges, to be applied so 
that the needle-work seems to be wrought direct- 
ly on the fabric. These are without. beads, but 
there are most remarkable beaded passementeries 
in colors and in floral designs, showing every 
shade of the flower, and these are perfectly 
shaped, such as asters with petals that can be 
lifted, and rounded lily bells with swaying pistils. 
The steel beads so popular last year have disap- 
peared, and there are fewer gilt and amber beads 
than were formerly used. The fancy is for ombré 
beading in colors that are seen in the fabric, and 
these beads are combined with chenille threads, 
satin piping cords, and knotted silks that are very 
effective. 

VARIETIES. 


Striped plush is used for Directoire collars, and 
is trimmed with white English laces that are 
darned in long stitches to outline drooping flow- 
ers, convolvuli, lilies, ete. 

New sash ribbons are brocaded to represent 
peacocks’ feathers. Those showing only the eyes 
of the feathers are newest, and have many threads 
of gold, . Plush sash ribbons are very elegant, 
and there are mixed moiré and plush sashes in 
wide stripes. Moiré sash ribbons for children to 
wear with their white dresses are chosen in very 
dark shades of garnet, sapphire blue, or myrtle 

reen, 

The long Biarritz gloves are now shown in olive 
and silver gray shades, as well as in the popular 
tan-colors. 

Watered silks are combined with cashmere, 
Surah, and plush in the French costumes import- 
ed for misses and little girls. 

Cloth princesse dresses for small girls have 
a quilted silk lining throughout the skirt and 
waist, 

Mother Hubbard cloaks for little children are 
now made of navy blue cloth, with plush facings 
of old gold, bronze, or red; or else they are of 
eray corduroy, with deep collar of blue or red 
plush. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Harttry; Madame Kenoz; and Messrs. 
Arrken, Son, & Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; Ar- 
NoLp, ConstaBe, & Co.; Lorp & Tayior; Wortu- 
ineToy, Sart, & Co.; and A. T. Srevrarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Duke of Marlborough is about to sell the 
famous Sunderland Library of twenty thousand 
volumes, many of them priceless to bibliopolists. 
These great lords are getting in want of money, 
apparently. 

—Young women have taken a remarkable place 
in the late examinations of the London Univer- 
sity. The class for mathematical honors had 
but three members, one of them a girl, who took 
the palm; agirl also came out ahead for English 
honors; and two of the four for German honors 
were girls, who again distanced their male rivals ; 
one of three, again, placed at the head for phar- 
maceutical chemistry, was a girl; and Miss Pri- 
DEAUX was first in the honors list for anatomy, 
coming from the London School of Medicine 
for Women, and beating both of her rivals from 
Guy’s Hospital. 

—Lieutenant-Commander Bensamin Lone 
Epps, one of the victims of the torpedo disaster 
at Newport, was the fifth in descent from the 
Revolutionary patriot BenJaMIN Eves, who took 
part in the famous ‘tea party,” and his wife 
was Grace FLETCHER, a relative of the first 
wife of DanieL WeBsTER, at one time a belle in 
Washington society. 

—Prince BismaRck’s little estate of Schén- 
hausen, which has belonged to the family for 
four centuries at least, was a present from the 
Margraves of Brandenburg, and it is there that 
he passed mast of his childhood. 

—The first lady to adopt the profession of ar- 
ehitecture is-Miss MarGaret Hicks, a recent 
graduate from the course in architecture at Cor- 
nell University. 

—The Queen has built Mr. Jonn Brown a 
house within the grounds of Balmoral. 

—The slab at the head of Peter Parley’s grave, 
in the county grave-yard near Southbury, Con- 
necticut, bears as an emblem an open book with 
several dog-eared leaves. 

—Judge Ricuarpson, of the Court of Claims, 
this year placed in the Unitarian Church of All 
Saints, in Washington, the finest stained-glass 
window to be seen in that city, in memory of his 
wife, who was formerly Miss Marston, of Ma- 
chiasport, Maine, and in her youth a great beauty. 

—A silver cradle has been given to the Mayor 
of Liverpool, England, on the birth of his son. 

—The wife of Senator BuRNsIDE was on her 
mother’s side a descendant of Roger WILL- 
IAMS. 

—In a recent address Sir Jonn Luspock said 
that the sky was studded with extinct stars, now 
cold as our own sun will be in seventeen million 
years, and viewless, but once brilliant as that 
sun is now. 

—The great vine at Hampton Court, which is 
one of the wonders of the world, has been given 
by the Queen to the Princess FREDERICA, and it 
is feared that the private gardens will shortly be 
closed to the public. It is said that the grounds 
and walks at Hampton Court are so poorly kept 
as to be in great contrast to similar places on 
the Continent. 

—The Gobelins tapestry has been recently re- 
stored in the morning-room at Holyrood, where 
are the chief relics of Mary Stuakt, including 
chairs whose covers were worked by her. In 
twenty years the Queen has but twice spent any 
time at the palace. 

—Mr. George TuRNER’s famous flock of 
Leicester sheep in England was recently dis- 
persed by sale. Mr. TURNER’S herds have been 
in existence more than a hundred years, and 
have taken more than six hundred prizes. 

—Madame Parti will receive nearly a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for her con- 
certs here. ‘ 

—The Princess of Schleswig-Holstein, who be- 
came Madame EsMakcH by marrying a surgeon 
of great authority but of common birth, does 
not regret her royal title, and her home at Kiel 
is open to students and artists, and is a delight- 
ful and happy one. Their imperial relatives oft- 
en visit them; for Madame EsMAxkCH is aunt of 
the future Empress of Germany. At the late 
Medical Congress in London the Crown Princess 
took great pains to give the Professor a flatter- 
ing introduction to her mother the Queen, 

—Miss GENEVIEVE WakD brings with her this 
season the magnificent costumes prepared for 
her by WorrTH. 

—Mrs. NewMAN HALL was recently saved by 
her husband from a frightful accident in Switzer- 
land, her mule refusing to pass a yawning chasm 
left by a recent avalanche. 

—The night before his wedding the Duke of 
Argyll sat out a debate, and drove to the train 
atdaybreak. His wife is but little older than her 
step-children. 

—At the ‘‘Congress of American Artists’ to 
be held at Madrid this month the sword of P1- 
ZARRO and the banner of CorTEz will be exhib- 
ited by King ALFonso. 

—JOsEPH Stoves, aged ten years, and JAMES 
SUTHERLAND, uged twelve, helped themselves, 
the other day, to three pennies’ worth of apples 
from the garden of THomas ANDERSON, in Dur- 
ham, England. They weresentenced respective- 
ly to two months’ and one month’s imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 

—The Grand Duke Kari THEopor of Bavaria 
is a cunning oculist, and works without a fee. 
He has lately founded, a hospital for diseases of 
the eye, at his owm expense. 

—Dr. Brav.ey, the new Dean of Westminster, 
was a pupil of DrsARNOLD. He is about sixty, 
and has been fora few years chaplain in ordinary 
to the Queen. He has genial mauners and wide 
sympathies, sound scholarship, and is a Broad- 
Churchman. 

—At the great review of the Scottish Volun- 
teers, where Arthur’s Seat and the Suiisbury 
Crags were packed with people, the Queen stood 
up in her open carriage throughou:, and ‘vas 
thoroughly drenched. 

—JEAN INGELOW spends much of her time in 
visiting the poor of London, and gives a dinner 
three times a week to discharged invalids from 
the hospitals, and to other of the sick and dis- 
abled in want. 

—A mission to Lapiand has been organized by 
the King of Sweden’s sister, the Princess Ev- 
GENIA, Who has busied her leisure in preparing 
articles of painting and needle-work for a bazar 
in aid of the work. 

—A wit recommends that the pitcher which 
has remained in an Amherst family unbroken 
for one hundred and twenty-five years should be 
engaged for the Boston Nine. 

—When Cardinal NewMAN was a poor young 
man at Oxford, the directors of the Times were 
so much impressed Ly some letters of Lis on 








education, contributed to that paper, that they 
offered him a salary of eighteen hundred pounds 
a year to go on their staff; but finding he would 
not be free to say what he thought, he declined. 

—Dr. E. L. Howarp, a grandson of Francis 8. 
Key, the author of the “ Star-spangled Banner,” 
was lately drowned at Baltimore. 

—Mr. Wuirtier has been ill at his old home 
in Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh receives loud 
demonstrations when she visits the city from 
which her husband takes his title. The people 
there lately cheered her so that both she and 
her husband had to present themselves on the 
balcony in a pouring rain. 

—One Hundred Wives is to be produced at 
Salt Lake City, the proprietors announce. They 
will doubtless feel quite at home there. 

—Lord CLANDEBOYE, the eldest son of Lord 
DvuFFERIN, has swum the Hellespont from The- 
rapia to Beicos in a little more than an hour—a 
swim said to be longer than that of LEANDER or 
of Lord Byron, from Sestos to Abydos, 

—Miss Assy L. Pence, seventy-five years old, 
ravelled the stockings made from the fleece of 
“ Mary’s Little Lamb,” and arranged bits of it 
on pieces of card to sell at the Old South Fair, 
earning thereby a hundred and fifty dollars. 

—A statue of Mariette Bey, the French 
Egyptologist, is to be executed by M. Jacquz- 
MART for the town of Boulogne-sur-Mer, at a 
cost of six thousand dollars. 

—Miss VANDERBILT'S wedding present from 
her father will be, it is said, *‘The Bride’s Toi- 
lette,”’ upon which M. Jutes Leresre is busy. 

—Epmunp Yates flies to the defense of 
* bangs,’’ and says that ‘Sa fringe on the brow of 
a graceful lady is a thing of beauty, and that 
many faces will look bleak enough without it.” 

—The only person that ever shook hands with 
all the Presidents’ wives except Mrs. GARFIELD, 
Mrs. Sarau Davis, of Washington, died recently 
at the age of ninety-four. 

—IsmafL Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, has 
only eight wives staying with him in the villa 
at Vichy once occupied by Napo.igon IIT. 

—A fine cottage at Appledale, on the Hudson, 
is the home of Mr. PaLMeR, the sculptor, where 
both buildings and grounds are full of ingenious 
contrivances for comfort, Mr. PALMER having 
the inventive as well as the artistic faculty. 

—At Raby, the seat of the Duke of Cleaveland 
(who, by-the-way, is in one strain descended 
from Sir Harry Vang), a carriage drive runs di- 
rectly into the great baronial hall. 

—When Mr. J. B. WaLLer, of Chicago, enter- 
tained the Scotchman Dr. ANDREW Bonar, he 
showed that divine a flag of the Scottish Cov- 
enanters borne at the battle of Bothwell Brigg, 
bearing the date and the name of the Laird of 
Kilbryde, from whom Mr, WALLER traces his 
descent. 

—No President of the United States, from 
WASHINGTON to GARFIELD, was born in a city. 

—The Cock Tavern, where Dr. Jounson held 
forth, and Izaak WaLton’s house, in Fleet 
Street, London, as well as the house in Holborn 
where HayDn is thought to have composed the 
Creation, are doomed to destruction by the mareh 
of modern improvement—or vandalism, 

—The life-size figure of Marco Po1o, discov- 
ered in Canton and sent to Venice, represents 
the great Venetian seated in a red arm-chair, 
with a porcelain vase for perfumes at his feet, 
wearing a Chinese costume, except for the Euro- 
pean cloak and hat, and with his mustache aud 
beard stained a dark blue. 

—Nearly three thousand people, according to 
Professor Swirt’s record, claim the first discov- 
ery of the comet, and therefore the prize will 
not be awarded, but is offered for the best essay 
on comets. 

—King Kaakava is to receive the Order of 
the Legion of Honor from M. Grévy, who in 
his turn has received the Order of Kamehameha 
from the ** King of the Cannibal Islands.” 

—A little boat two and a half feet long and 
one foot wide, called the Sea Messenger, brought 
a letter lately for the Emperor WiLuiaM, from 
his grandson Prince Henry, to Klitmdllen, on 
the west coast of Jutland, the boat having been 
sent by the Duke of Edinburgh from the Scot- 
tish coast on July 24, and having made its way 
across the water unaided. 

—The late Judge Watpo, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, taught school from the age of fourteen 
till he was twenty-one, devoting the intervals 
of time to farm labor in support of the family, 
and taking his Hedge’s Logic, etc., into the fields 
with him. 

—A gold link bracelet worn by CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN as Lady Macbeth has been given to 
GENEVIEVE WaAkD. 

—The Earl of Dunraven, who owns thirty 
thousand acres in Colorado, draws the greater 
part of his income from Ireland, although rarely 
Visiting his tine estate there—Adare Manor, near 
Limerick. 

—Slender, of middle height, with chestnut hair 
and beard, with soft blue eyes, and of reserved 
manners, is the picture given—by his enemies— 
of M. HENRI Busson, the possible successor of M. 
GaMBETTA as President of the French Chamber. 

—The approach to Maison Close, ALPHONSE 
Kakk’s house at Saint-Raphael, runs between 
hedges of roses, und umong the art treasures is 
a cast of CARPEAUX’S head, taken by a friend 
shortly before his death, and retouched by the 
great sculptor himself on his death-bed. 

—The Very Rev. Josepn Memersasia, vicar 
of the Syrian Patriarch of Antioch+a see said to 
have been founded by St. Perer—offered up the 
sacrifice of the mass, according to the Syrian 
rite, at the Church of St. Ignatius in Baltimore 
not long ago, having come to this country for 
the purpose of collecting money for the Chureh, 
pen, nO gp by Moslem persecution in Syria, 
in Palestine, and in Mesopotamia, a 

—ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE, who is the leader 
of modern military art, was, before he attained 
his present eminence, so industrious a worker 
in black and white that it is said the walls of 
the Maison Hachette (his publishing house) 
might be papered from cellar to garret with his 
drawings. 

—Mr. Ruskin gave a festival to the school- 
children of his neighborhood last spring quite 
after his own mind. He would not have the 
prettiest girl chosen queen, but the “ lovablest,” 
and she to be taken from the junior class, 
crowned with wild flowers, her gown bunched 
with bramble roses and stellaria, and her sceptre 
tipped with cuckoo-flowers, To the other girls 
she distributed Mr. Ruskrn’s gift of all his works, 
and by his direction kept a pretty gold cross 
herself. 











stitch embroidery along two sides, and with guipure insertion 
and an embroidered medallion. The corner figure in the bor- 
der is in deep red, the next on each side in steel gray, and 
the one at each end in orange yellow, two shades of each. 
The circles and ares are outlined with a double line in stem 
stitch, and edged with purl (silk and gold thread twisted) of 


the color of the 
silk with which 
they are em- 
broidered, The 
vine is in olive 
silk. The me- 
dallion is work- 
ed in a simi- 
lar manner with 


Satix pe Lyon Dress. 
Baox.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 8, Page 669.} 
Por pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No.'1., Figs. 1-6. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror TaBLe NapkIN. 
Russian EmBrowery. 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Taste Napkin. 
Russian EmMBRomery. 
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Fig. 5.—Kyorrep Frince ror Towet, Fie. 1. 
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the linen as it is shown in Fig. 1. 
In Figs. 2-4 separate ‘design fig- 
ures are given in full size, show- 
—) ing clearly the manner of working 
es ) 
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Embroidered Chair Back. 

Tus chair back is composed of 
four squares of maroon velvet 
measuring six inches on the side, 
which are connected by inter- 
secting bands of écru guipure in- 
sertion three inches wide. The 
velvet squares are ornamented 
with a border in stem 


and the various stitches used. All 
the design figures are outlined, 
either in stem or chain stitch; with 
colored cotton, and veined with 
similar cotton in stem stitch. The 
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OL: Fig. 1.—Emprowwrrep Towen.—[See Figs. 2-5.] Z 
Fig pe ED: ror Town, Fic. 1 For design see Supple- Ret ment, No. 1V., Fig. 27. Fig. 4.—-Emproipery ror Towet, Fic. 1 


Brack Satin Mornine Supper. Buve Vetver Stirrer. 
fringe, shown in Fig. 5, is work- 
ed in the following manner: Ist 
round.—Working from left to 
right, put a double foundation 
thread close under the edge of the 
linen over the ends, and with each of 
them in turn make 2 bl. (button-hole 
loop) around it.. 2d round.—With every 
4th end work 3 bl. around the preceding 3 
ends. 8d round.—Work as in the preceding 
round, but make up each strand of 4 with the last 
2 ends of one and the first 2 ends of the next bar in 
the preceding round, and so transpose the pattern. 4th 
round.—Work as in the 1st round. 5th round.—Work 1 
dk. (double knot) with every 4 ends. 6th round.—Pass by 
is ornamented on one end with embroidery in blue cotton and the first 2 ends, * with the Ist-4th of the next 12 ends work 
white linen floss, and finished at both ends with macramé fringe 3 a bar composed of 4 dk., with the 5th-8th and the 9th-12th ends 
knotted with the ravelled threads of the material. Fig. 27, Supple- + -1 dk. each, 1 dk. with the 7th-10th ends, and 1 dk. each with the 
ment, gives the design for the embroidery, which is transferred to Caamr Back. 5th-8th and the 9th-12th ends; repeat from *. ‘7th round.—* 





olive, heliotrope, and pink silk, and 
gold thread; the ares around the cir- 4 
cle are defined in stem stitch, edged 
with purl, and filled in with a cross 
seam of contrasting color. The work 
on the squares having been completed, 
they are lined with thin silk of the same col- 
or, and overseamed to the insertion. The in- 
tersecting bands of insertion must be so adjusted 
that the pattern will form a symmetrical figure at 
the centre of the chair back. The edge is trimmed 
with écru guipure lace three inches wide. 


Embroidered Towel.—Figs. 1-5. 


Tue towel, Fig. 1, is made of coarse, heavy white linen; it 
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open filling is worked with white linen floss; in this French 
knots, button-hole, herring-bone, coral, and other simple fancy 


stitches are used accord- 
ing to the illustrations. 
The linen is ravelled 
about eight inches deep 
at each end, and the 
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Satin anp Piusa Dress. 
Front.—[For Back, 
see Fig. 4, Page 669. | 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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1 dk. each with the 1st-4th and the 5th-8th of. the next 12 ends, a bar 
composed of 3 dk. with the 9th-12th ends; repeat from >. 8th round. 
——Pass' by the first 2 ends, + with.the 1st-4th of the next 12 ends, ob- 
serving the illustration, work a Josephine knot, then divide the ends into 
two at’ about half an inch below the knot, and tie them; take 6 ends 
double the length of those hanging beneath the knot, slip them through 
the loop, folding them through the’ middle, and tie them to form a tassel ; 
then take 5 double ends of blue cotton about ten inches long, slip them 
over the threads that tie the white tassel in such a manner as to surround 
the latter, knot each two of them, and tie the tassel with blue cotton below 
the knots in the manner shown in the illustration; work a bar composed 
of 6 bl. with the 5th end around the 6th-8th ends, a similar bar with the 
12th around ‘the 9th-11th ends, tie the middle 2 of these 8 ends, add to 
them 4 new, ends as previously described, work 14 dk. around the latter, 
and form a tassel like the preceding one; repeat from *, 

Finally, cut the fringe of even length. 


Key Basket. 

Tue sides of this small willow key basket are covered with 
copper-colored velvet, which is ornamented with embroidery 
in several shades of olive and copper-colored silks. The de- 
sign is outlined in stem and chain stitch, and the larger figures 


are filled in with her- 
ring-bone and other open 
fancy stitches. Over the 
sides of the basket, be- 
tween the ends of the 
two embroidered vines 
that extend around it, 









Key Basket. 


Casnmere Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Smx Gavze ann Lace 
Ficnv. 
For description see Supplement. 


fall three-cornered pieces of olive 
velvet, on one of which a monogram 
is embroidered in satin and stem 
stitch with lighter olive silk. The 
basket is lined with olive velvet, 
the bottom being bordered with a 
fold of the copper-colored, and is 
finished at the top with a border in 
gimp crochet of olive tapestry wool, 
edged inside and out with crochet 
picots, for which every two loops of 
the border are caught together with 
1 se. (single crochet), and 1 picot 
composed of 5 ch. (chain stitch) and 
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Fig. 1.—Scorcn Crora Mantie.—Cut Parrern, No, 3135: 
Price 25 Cents.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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1 se. on. the first of them is worked between each two se. The handle is 
wound with chain stitch cord in olive wool, and studded, as is also the upper 
edge of the basket, with balls in pink silk and wool. Pink and olive tassels 
are arranged as shown in the illustration, 


Knitted and Crochet Blouse for Girl from 4 to 5 Years old. 
Tus blouse is knitted with white Shetland wool in a puffed design, and 
edged with crochet scallops. Narrow pink satin ribbon is drawn through the 
row of holes around the neck, and at the shoulder and wrist, and finished with 
ribbon rosettes. The blouse is fastened in the middle of the back and at the 
front of the sleeves with white silk buttons and button-loops. To make it, be- 
gin at the bottom with a foundation of 140 st. (stitch) and knit in rounds back 
and forth as follows: 1st—13th rounds.—Knit plain throughout. 14th round. 
— + Twice alternately t. 0. (put the thread over the needle) and k. (knit 
plain) 1, then k. 2 st. together; repeat from *. 
Alternately t. 0. and k. 2 st. together 
as in the preceding round. 


15th round.— 
16th-19th rounds.—Work 
20th round.—Alternately k. 2 st. to- 
gether twice and k, 2st. 21st-23d rounds,—Knit plain through- 
out. 24th round.—Alternately t. o. and k, 2 st. together. 25th— 
27th rounds.—Knit plain. Next figures, 


work two pattern re- 


eating for each the 14th-27th rounds, but in the first round of 
} - . 
, and in the 7th 


the first repetition alternately t. 0. and k. 1 st 


round k. 2 st. together 
throughout; in the first 
round of the second re- 
petition after every 3 st. 
separated by t. 0., t. 0. 
and k, 2 st. together, and 
to correspond with this 
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Satty pE Lyon anp Morré Dress 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Sitk Gauze 
Fienv, 
For description see Supplement. 
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in the 7th round alternately k 
together 3 times and k. 2 st. 


st 
To 
form the armholes, work for the 
front on the middle 60 st. 20 rounds 
as in the first 20 rounds of the pre 
ceding 2 pattern figures, and work 
for the back on the last 32 st. on 
each side (cast off the intervening 
st.) 6 rounds as in the first 6 rounds 
of the preceding 2 pattern figures. 
Unite all the st , casting on 10 new 
st. the and fronts, 
and work on them the last 8 rounds 
of a pattern figure; then work one 
more pattern figure, and east off 
the st. For the sleeve, begin at the 
bottom with a foundation of 30 st., 


between back 


Fig.. 2.—Brocapep Pius Mantie, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 28-32. 
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and work 6 pattern figures in the same design, 
but at the close of each of the first 6 rounds in 
the first 3 pattern figures increase 1 st.; at the 
end of the 3d—6th rounds in the last pattern fig- 
ure shorten by leaving unused 5 st. of the pre- 
ceding round, insert 2 rounds in the same pattern 
as the preceding 6 rounds between the 6th and 
7th rounds, and work off all the st. left aside 
previously, then finish the pattern figure, and 
cast off the st. Sew up the sleeves all but the 
jast 10 rounds at the bottom, which are left apart 
for the slit, and set them into the arm-holes. 
Take up the foundation st. at the bottom of the 
sleeve, work on them the last 8 rounds of a pat- 
tern figure, and then cast off the st. Finish the 
edges of the blouse and the bottom of the sleeves 
with crochet scallops worked as follows: Ist 
round.—Alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
next st. on the edge and 3 ch. (chain stitch), 
passing 2 st. 2d round.—+* 1 sc. on the middle 
ch. of the next 3, 1 ch., 5 double crochet on the 
middie ch. of the next 3,1 ch.; repeat from +. 





LOVE’S JEALOUSY. 

Last summer-time I heard the folk complain 
Because the Sun, returning to his own, 
Cared not to win with smiles what we had 

sown, 

But brooded in unkindly cloud and rain; 

And the sad season naught to him would yield, 
Who, like a churl, so scorned the wealth untold 
Which needed but his glance to make it gold, 

Slighting the free-will offering of the field. 


Chill hearts, whose fires are low, whose light is 
dim, 
Even stray smiles—Love’s usurers—oft have 
won 
A mighty harvest at a little cost. 
Love waits until ye crave a gift of him; 
Ye kill his kindness by the untimely frost 
That cheats the Brethren of their summer sun. 





(Begun in Hawren’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


Avrnor or “ Au. on Norarne,” “Tar Brossomine or 
an Axor,” “A Gotpen Sorrow,” ero, 


oo 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A PRIVATE VIEW, 


Tre end of September was at hand; the beau- 
tiful and solemn autumn season was in its glory 
amid the woods of Horndean and the more ex- 
tensive ones of Chesney Manor. The weather 
had been very fine during the whole month, and 
the fresh sharpness in the breeze, telling of the 
coming of “ chill October,” was but a charm the 
more to people who were young and strong, who 
had not come to a regretful counting of their au- 
tumns, and who might still take pleasure in “a 
nipping and an eager air.” Horndean and its 
surroundings were beautiful at all seasons, in a 
grave, rich, well-caved-for way, and in the au- 
tumn especially beautiful, because of the great 
variety of trees, whose foliage had to fall so 
splendidly, with gradations of fine color. Even 
Mrs. Townley Gore, who was not enthusiastic 
about nature, and usually suspected every place 
out-of-doors, except a fashionable promenade, of 
damp and spiders, was constrained to admit that 
the woods were lovely and the sunsets extraor- 
dinarily fine that year. “ Our sunsets,” she called 
those evening pageants, proprietorially. Septem- 
ber had been a success “ all round” at Horndean, 
and every one was in high good-humor—Mr. 
Townley Gore, because he had capital shooting, 
rooms in the aspect that suited him best, and no 
gout; his wife, because things were going smooth- 
ly in the grooves which she approved, and the 
allegorical crumpled rose leaf had not made itself 
felt; Mr. Horndean, of Horndean, for certain rea- 
sons that will presently appear; and Miss Cheve- 
nix, because she had of all the most solid grounds 
for satisfaction. The other guests who came 
and went during the month had been judiciously 
selected. Of the women there was not one who 
could rival her, or who felt inclined to do so. Of 
the men there was not one who did not admire 
her, or who admired her too ardently. 

Mr. Horndean did not know or care a great 
deal about these people; he had been so much 
away, he explained to Miss Chevenix, that he had 
lost the thread of society, so to speak. 

“People die,” he said, “or go under in one 
way or another, except quite the very big people 
of the world, who are kept perpetually in sight, 
and all their doings registered. I consider this 
my brother-in-law’s year, and that I am in train- 
ing.” 

‘Tie was taking his training very well, Beatrix 
thought, and she wondered what had been the 
history of that wild time when Mrs. Townley 
Gore was afflicted with a “ troublesome” brother. 
He was an unusually amenable one now, at all 
events, and except that he had occasional fits of 
depression—which did not, Beatrix was quite 
sure, proceed from ennui, and which she there- 
fore imputed to importunate recollections—there 
was nothing to indicate that he had passed 
through a “stormy” youth, 

Frank Lisle was still at Horndean when Sep- 
tember was nearing its end. He was going to 
Florence for the winter, and he had, for a while, 
cherished the hope that his friend might be im- 
dueed to accompany him. 

Settling down was all very well, of course, in 
Mr. Lisle’s opinion, if one did not carry it too 
far; but to settle down to an English winter, 
even under the exceptional advantages which 
would attend that operation when performed at 
Horndean, would be to carry it very much too far. 

In vain did Mr. Horndean represent to him 
that he ought not to confound an “ English” with 





a London winter in a general and sweeping con- 
demnation. 

Frank Lisle would not listen to any fair but 
futile distinctions. He could not get through a 
winter without sunshine. He did not mind the 
cold winds or the absence of “ comforts” abroad. 
He had never had many, and though he knew 
them when he saw them, he did not miss them 
when he did not see them. There was no sun- 
shine in England at that season, and no color, 
so he must be off. 

He speedily relinquished the hope of inducing 
Mr. Horndean to go to Florence with him; for 
in his jolly, light-hearted way Mr. Lisle was a 
sensible person, and never thought of éontesting 
against a woman's influence. Mr. Horndean, he 
knew, was in love with Miss Chevenix, and, un- 
less by a freak of fortune, which he felt would 
be too good for him to deserve, she would take 
it into her head that the city of flowers would 
be pleasanter than the city of fogs, there would 
be no chance of getting his friend to go there. 

This melancholy consideration somewhat dash- 
ed the spirits of Mr. Lisle, and as he did not 
come round from his first impression respecting 
Beatrix, but still disliked almost as much as he 
admired her, he had no very bright anticipations 
for the future. 

Horndean, with Beatrix for its mistress, would 
not be a tempting place of sojourn to him, and 
he roamed about the gardens and the woods dur- 
ing those last days, sometimes extending his ram- 
bles to Chesney Manor, while the other men were 
shooting—an occupation which Mr. Lisle held in 
aversion—or he shut himself up in his painting- 
room and worked vigorously, 

On Mr. Lisle’s working days he did not appear 
at breakfast, and then Mr. Horndean would invade 
him, before he set about the business or the plea- 
sure of the day, and they would have a pleasant 
talk together. There was no external symptom 
of a slackening of their friendship, such as Mr. 
Lisle ruefully foreboded from what he called “ the 
wiles of the red-headed witch,” but it was not 
without significance that they had left off diseuss- 
ing Miss Chevenix. Mr. Horndean was frankly 
communicative on every other subject, not even 
excepting his sister. He would say to Mr. Lisle 
in the easiest way, that it amused him very much 
to observe how his altered position had, to use 
the expressive Irish phrase, made “a white-head- 
ed bog” of him in the sight of Mrs, Townley Gore ; 
and he would dwell with a grim humor upon sun- 
dry episodes in the joint experience of himself 
and his friend in which it would have been use- 
ful and consoling to have had a stock of sisterly 
sympathy to draw upon, such as he might confi- 
dently resort to at present. 

“And I don’t think I’m a better fellow,” he 
added, after one of these retrospects. 

“ Perhaps not; but you’re ever so much better 
off,” answered Mr. Lisle, with simple seriousness, 
pausing in his work and drawing his head well 
back to get a good view of the object he was 
painting. “ You were a considerable nuisance in 
those old times, which, upon my word, I often 
suspect you of regretting ; and it is not like you, 
you know. I should always have hated this 
sort of thing, to own it, I mean, and have the 
what-do-you-callems of property as well as the 
thingumies ; but you never could do without mon- 
ey, and a lot of it too; and that’s why I don’t un- 
derstand your being so dismal sometimes. There ! 
The organ comes in beautifully. I flatter myself 
I've got the right old Jeather tone and greasiness 
about the strap. Now if I could only get a monk- 
ey to sit for his portrait!” 

“Had the man a monkey?” asked Mr. Horn- 
dean, who was well used to his friend’s discursive- 
ness, and never minded his ending a dialogue a 
thousand miles from its starting-point. 

“No, he hadn’t; but he ought to have had. 
Why, an organ is nothing without a monkey ina 
blue frock and a flat red cap. I think the waltz- 
ing marionettes are a great improvement also, 
but I can’t draw on my imagination for that fact 
in this instance, as my ‘grinder’ is in ‘an atti- 
tude of repose,’ that is, fast asleep.” 

“ Haven't you idealized him, Frank ?” 

“Not a bit of it; he was a very good-looking 
fellow, but a foul-mouthed rascal. I have only 
idealized his clothes; they were too clean and 
too British—regular slops—so I have given him 
a touch of the Savoyard—dirt and finery. There 
you are! Now I’m ready for the private view. 
The ladies are coming at three o’clock to look at 
‘Notley Green at Noon-tide.’ Sweet name, isn’t 
it? So we must clear up here, Fred.” 

At three o’clock, Mrs. Townley Gore being de- 
tained by visitors, Mr. Horndean persuaded Miss 
Chevenix to go with him to the private view. 

“Lisle is such an impatient fellow,” he said, 
libelling the absent artist without scruple; “he 
can’t bear to be kept waiting.” 

In spite of this assertion, Miss Chevenix was 
not very much surprised to find that Mr. Lisle 
was not in his painting-room. 

Pec picture, more a oe thrown over it, was 
placed on an easel in t light, and two 
old tapestry chairs, which Mr. : house- 
keeper had rightly considered quite enough 
for such a scene of “ muddle” as Mr. Lisle’s sanc- 
tum, had been dusted after a rudimentary fash- 
ion and placed in front of the canvas. 

To crowd everything that could. be got out of 
the way into one corner, and barricade the heap 
with a big table, was Mr. Lisle’s notion of “clear- 
ing up,” and he had carried it out. 

trix looked around her with amused, slight- 
ly contemptuous, curiosity, and having seated her- 
self in one of the old chairs, said to Mr. Horn- 


dean : 

“Take that thing off, and let us see the pic- 
ture.” 

“No, no,” objected Mr. Horndean; “Frank 
would never forgive me. He will be here pre- 
sently. I dare say he has only gone for flowers, 
or to fetch his cat—to look at a queen. We 
must wait for him.” 


“ 





He spoke rather hurriedly; he was in high 
spirits. She was smiling, composed, and looking 
remarkably handsome. A subtle change had 
passed of late upon the beauty of Beatrix Chev- 
enix; there was a softer lustre in the diamond- 
bright eyes, and the smile that had formerly fail- 
ed to touch the keen lines about the finely curved 
red lips had a flickering sweetness quite new to 
any expression of her face. When she was alone, 
now, she had many troubled thoughts, and there 
was one ini particular that filled her with perplex- 
ity, and would stick to her with a pertinacity al- 
most bewildering, in spite of her firm will and 
resolute habit of looking facts in the face; but, 
nevertheless, she had a source of happiness with- 
in herself ; the dreariness of her godless and self- 
centred life was changed for a vital interest and 
a hope, in which, although there were restless 
and threatening elements, there was an undream- 
ed-of sweetness. This hope was at its full tide 
within her breast as she met the gaze that ac- 
companied the words of the young man who was 
looking at her as if her fair face were a vision of 
heaven, and knew what his next words would be. 
Why they were spoken then and there Mr. Horn- 
dean could not have told; there was no lack of 
opportunity in the social life of Horndean, nor 
would he have been slow to make it if there had 
been; but now, for the first time, he silenced a 
scruple that had hitherto withheld him, he gave 
every doubt, every consideration, to the winds of 
chance, and answered the smile, queenly, not co- 
quettish, with which Beatrix received his compli- 
ment, by an ardent declaration of his love. 

“You knew it, my lady and queen,” he said, 
as he knelt before her unrebuked, and taking 
her unresisting hands kissed them passionately. 
“From the moment I first saw you, my love, my 
life, have been yours. Will you take them? 
Tell me, Beatrix.” 

She did not answer him in words, but he was 
satisfied ; the hands he held tightly returned the 
pressure of his, her head drooped, her breast 
heaved, a deep blush suffused her face. That 
moment of strong and true emotion had renewed 
the girlhood of the beautiful worldling, who had 
had no chance of better things. This was the only 
man she had ever loved, and he was at her feet. 
Another moment and she was in his arms, and 
there was no past and no future, only that ineffa- 
ble now; and in all the wide world, for those two, 
only themselves. 

The wonder of it! The triumph of it! With 
the beauty and the brilliancy of Beatrix there 
had always been something that had kept Mr. 
Horndean at a distance, even in his thoughts: a 
certain stateliness and finish of manner—for to 
him, as he did not ruffle her irritable temper, she 
had never been rude, abrupt, or disdainful—and 
the air of a woman perfectly versed in the ways 
of a world with which his own acquaintance was 
fitful and not profound. And now that queenly 
head Jay upon his breast with a strange meek- 
ness, and the thick up-curved lashes that hid 
the bright eyes with that new and beautiful soft- 
ness in them were wet with such tears as Bea- 
trix Chevenix had never before shed—happy, shy, 
girlish tears of love, avowal, and surrender, The 
superficia! nature of the man, who had wasted 
and made havoe of such power of feeling deeply 
and nobly as he had ever possessed, was also 
touched by something far below that surface: a 
keen, extraordinary pang of remembrance and 
remorse wrung his heart, beating high under the 
cheek, smooth and pure as a blush-rose leaf ; 
amid the tumult of his feelings the still small 
voice protested, and was heard; and he knew 
that there was a soundless answer, as of vicari- 
ous penitence, 

“] will be true to this woman who loves me; 
she shall be happy ; so help me, Heaven !” 

Frank Lisle did not come in; Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s visitors still detained her ; the lovers had 
the painting-room to themselves for a whole hour 
—a precious hour, a blessed hour, Mr. Horndean 
called it—and that was time enough in which to 
settle their plans for the immediate future. 
Standing by the half-shaded window of the paint- 
ing-room, supported by her lover’s encircling arm, 
Beatrix looked out upon the fair domain that 
stretched before her, and felt an exultant con- 
vietion that she had risen superior to her own 
design. She had, indeed, intended to marry Mr. 
Horndean before she had even thought whether 
she could Jove him. Love had no place in her 
calculations in that time which now seemed to 
have rolled back to an incalculable distance, and 
to be of noaccount ai all. But she might forgive 
herself for that, and forget it to herself, for she 
loved him—loved him so well that she could al- 
low herself the full luxury of feeling assured 
that there was no thought of anything but him, 
no sense of triumph in a successful scheme, no- 
thing but the one pure joy of womanhood’s high- 
est privilege in her heart. For that brief hour 
at least the blind had a yearning for sight and 
the deaf for hearing. If Beatrix Chevenix could 
have got at the notion of God, she would have 
thanked Him. 

They were talking of her approaching depart- 
ure from Horndean. 

“T wish I knew Sir Edward Vane,” said Mr. 
Horndean ; “I might manage to get myself asked 
to Vane Court; but I know very few of the coun- 
ty people. I never cared about it until now. 
When your visit there is over, you will come 
here again? My own love, say you will, and that 
I may tell my sister before then.” 

The first shadow fell upon Beatrix. The re- 
membrance of her compact with Mrs. Mabberley 
crossed her mind for the first time since she had 
stepped over the boundary of the common world, 
hand in hand with her lover, and into the en- 
chanted land. What must she saytohim? How 
must she tell him that her actions were not free, 
and yet not tell him how or why? Ina moment 
she was brought back from the enchanted land 
to the common world, and to the fetters which 
she had been so incredibly foolish and short- 





sighted as to impose upon herself. Beatrix was 
very clear-headed, but it would have been unnat- 
ural had she been able to look at the position 
“all round,” and to remember just then that it 
was the expedient by which Mrs, Townley Gore, 
and people in general, were deceived, that had 
procured her present happiness and future pros- 
pects for her. It was more than a shadow that 
fell upon her; a cold thrill of vague and shape- 
less fear passed over her, and her lover looked 
at her anxiously. 

Waiting for her reply, she forced herself to 
answer him in her usual tone: 

“T am not sure what I shall be able to do aft- 
er Vane Court, and your sister will not be here.” 

“Tam sure she will remain to oblige me, expe- 
cially when she knows. It would be so delight- 
ful, and so much nicer than town, unless you 
were at Kaiser Crescent. Your Mrs. Mabberley 
might not like to be troubled with me, and I re- 
ally could not promise not to be troublesome.” 

Beatrix smiled, not very readily or brightly. 

“But you must not be troublesome, and Mrs. 
Townley Gore must not ‘know’ for the present.” 

“ My sister must not know! Why?” 

For one second Beatrix hesitated. Should she 
answer this question with the imperious manner 
that Mr, Horndean knew so well, though she did 
not direct it against himself, and make him un- 
derstand that such was her will, and he merely to 
conform to it? This, standing on such slippery 
ground as she did, might be a wise initiative. Or 
should she take a more womanly, more winning 
attitude? She decided quick as thought, and, 
turning her magical eyes upon him, she said: 

“ Because my Mrs, Mabberley, as you call her, 
has a prior claim to ‘know’; because I owe her 
much, and especially consideration for her little 
foibles; because jealousy is one of them. I sup- 
pose you know nothing of such a weakness, and 
she would be deeply hurt and offended if any one 
were to ‘know’ until after she had been told. 
You know, Frederick, she is the only person in 
the world who even imitates relationship to me ; 
I am quite alone. I owe her all affectionate ob- 
servance.” 

That Mr. Horndean should assure her, in the 
words that every lover uses, that she was an an- 
gel, was 4 matter of course. He went on to dwell 
with appropriate rapture upon the termination 
of her state of isolation, telling her in fervent 
words and with all the earnestness of the very 
strongest of his “fits,” as Mr. Lisle called his 
love affairs, that he valued the position and the 
fortune that had come to him solely because they 
were not wholly unworthy of being offered to her, 
to whom, however, all the wealth and honors of 
the world could lend no beauty, no power that 
was not her own already. He would implicitly 
obey her; not until she gave him permission 
would he tell his sister that he had won the prize 
of his life; their engagement should be a dear, 
delightful, precious secret for the present; but 
would not Beatrix promise to let Mrs. Mabberley 
know soon? To this Beatrix replied that he 
must leave that to her. Mrs. Mabberley, for all 
her quiet insignificance, was an oddity, and odd- 
ities, even when by chance they were amiable, 
were notoriously hard to manage. They would 
still have a few days of each other's society be- 
fore Beatrix would have to go to Vane Court. 

“ And now,” said Beatrix, with a smile to which 
all the radiance had returned, for she was relieved 
and re-assured by the ease with which her lover 
had accepted her sentimental explanation, “do 
you not think we had better give Mr. Lisle up, 
and retire from this very unusual private view ? 
Mrs. Townley Gore has forgotten all about the 
picture, evidently. I think I must go to her 
now.” 

“T suppose so,” he said, reluctantly ; and they 
were turning from the window, when they per- 
ceived Frank Lisle coming across an open space 
of smoothly rolled Jawn in the shrubbery, on 
which the painting-room looked, at a tremendous 
pace, and with his soft hat in his hand. 

He caught sight of them, waved his hat, darted 
round the end of the house, and in two minutes 
was in the room. He found Beatrix seated in 
one of the tapestry chairs in her usual attitude 
of graceful composure and unconcern, and Mr. 
Horndean turning over some sketches with at- 
tentiveness that was perhaps a little overdone. 

“T beg your pardon a thousand times, Miss 
Chevenix,” said Frank Lisle. “‘ I am so distress- 
ed at having kept you waiting, and so much 
obliged to you for having waited so long. Mrs. 
Townley Gore could not wait, of course.” 

He was busy with the easel, and the conscious 
pair exchanged meaning looks. Neither explain- 
ed; both accepted the situation. Was there ever 
a pair of lovers who would not have done precise- 
ly the same thing? . 

“But what on earth detained you, Frank ?” 
inquired Mr. Horndean. 

“ Quite an adventure. I thought I should like 
to put in a monkey; you know we talked of it 
this morning—you’ll see why presently, Miss 
Chevenix—and I remembered that Dr. Osborne’s 
boys have one, and so I thought I would go and 
have a look at him. So I went; but when I got 
to the rectory I found the monkey was dead, and 
I was coming back quite disconsolate, but in good 
time for the private view, when I witnessed a 
very sad accident. It was near the post-office 
in the village; a very pretty little white dog ran 
across the road just as Brachen’s cart—Brachen 
is the butcher, Miss Chevenix, and his boy is a de- 
mon—came tearing down the hill. In an instant 
the little dog was under the wheels, and I saw at 
once that it was terribly hurt. The demon pull- 
ed up at sight of me,I picked up the dog, and 
two little girls ran toward me, screaming. The 
dog was theirs, and the children were quite fran- 
tic with grief. Iam a little bit of a surgeon, as 
you know, Fred, and I saw the poor thing’s leg 
was broken, but I thought I could manage it, so 
I adjourned with my patient, the children, and 
their governess, who was nearly as much upset 
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as they were, to the post-office, where we were 
hospitably received. I set the little dog’s leg, 
consoled the children and their governess, got a 
basket, put the invalid into it, chartered a boy to 
carry the basket, under severe pains and penal- 
ties, to the abode of my young friends—and— 
here Tam. Now for the private view.” 

“Wait a minute, Frank. Where do the chil- 
dren and the dog live ?” 

“Upon my word I never asked. They went 
up the road from the village. That is all I 
know.” 

He uncovered the picture. 

“That, Miss Chevenix, is Notley Green at 
Noon-tide.” 

A village green, with a group of noble elms; 
on a bench beneath the great branches, a man, 
sleeping, his uncovered head resting against the 
trunk of one of the trees. On the ground at his 
feet a barrel-organ. A very good picture, good 
drawing, good colors, light and shade admirably 
expressive, very telling. Miss Chevenix admires 
it very much, but she is almost startled by it too, 
for the sleeping organ-grinder presents an ex- 
tremely accidental resemblance to Mr, James 
Ramsden. 

“Where did you get your model, Mr. Lisle ?” 
she asked. 

“Just where you see him, Miss Chevenix, 
asleep under the elms on Notley Green.” 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 





LADIES AND LACE. 


ADIES are taking a good deal of interest in 

4 women’s work nowadays, and women’s rights 
are being eloquently defended by the sisters in 
silken attire who know only by hearsay of the 
wrongs that are goading many of the mere wo- 
men to clamor so loudly for their rights. One of 
the most incontestable of these rights is the right 
to live, to labor for their bread, and to have a 
market where they may sell their wares. Now 
there is no better way of helping women to es- 
tablish this right than by enlarging their market 
and patronizing woman’s work, 

We have all of us been brought up to look 
with respect on the lace that trimmed our grand- 
mothers’ caps, and to consider Jace as the loveli- 
est adornment of our lovely persons, as the poet- 
ry of our dress, the touch of refinement which 
stamps at once the dress of the well-bred lady 
from the mere woman. The dentelles of her trous- 
seau were one of the French girl's anticipated 
bridal joys; the grande dame was recognized by 
the rare antique fabrics with which she shrouded 
her vanishing beauty; the heroine of story was 
veiled in lace inherited from a venerable ances- 
tress; lace was the distinctive mark of elegance 
and refined taste in every country and at every 
age. But of late years a heresy has sprung up 
amongst us, and vulgarity, under the name of 
novelty and cheapness, has made a too successful 
effort to dethrone Queen Dentelle from her time- 
honored sovereignty. Imitation lace began to be 
tolerated first on petticoats, sneaking in under 
cover of the genuine article outside, then openly 
on small trimmings, till by degrees it was pro- 
moted to more important offices, and at last it 
flaunted its false, flippant web in flounces and 
collars and shawls, Ladies ceased to be ashamed 
of the imposition, and talked plausibly about the 
folly of sinking such sums in real lace when the 
imitation looked just as well; it was mere preju- 
dice, after all, and one got so tired of always 
wearing the same lace, ete. 

Meantime, thousands of women, young and 
old, were watching the fight between Real and 
False with anxious hearts, and when the victory 
remained with the false lace, a wail rose through- 
out the land of lace that has not yet been si- 
lenced. 

I was passing through Bayeux last week, and 
after visiting the glorious old cathedral, I went to 
see the great lace manufactory of the place, the 
Maison Lefebvre, which was opened to me by fa- 
vor. It is the most important house in France, 
and I was anxious to hear all about the suffering 
lace-makers from central witnesses. A daughter 
of the establishment did us the honors, her fa- 
ther being absent in Paris, where the great dépdt 
of the manufactory is, on the Boulevard Poisson- 
niére—a bright young girl, full of enthusiasm 
abeut the beautiful fabric, which she spoke of 
reverently as the “art of industry.” She told 
me that there existed a sort of school in lace- 
work as in painting, that it was only in certain 
districts they could find hands light enough to 
work at the finest kinds of lace. “ We can tell at 
once,” she said, “ where an ouvriére comes from 
when she gives us a specimen of her work.” 

Formerly all the lace was made at Chantilly 
and Alengon, but gradually agriculture drew away 
the hands from lace-making, and the trade drift- 
ed on to Normandy. It was the great Colbert 
who first brought the fabric into France. He 
was vexed at seeing the courtiers and their wives 
send such sums to Venice every year for the rich 
point lace that adorned their sumptuous court 
dresses, and so he induced a group of Venetian 
dentelliéres to come over to France and set up the 
school of point de Venise and point d’Alencon 
which in time became famous. The peculiar 
stitch of these delicate laces is still called point 
Colbert. 

The women in and about Bayeux have the 
lightest hands for lace that are now to be found 
in Europe. M. Lefebvre has a great house in 
Belgium, but they can not get the same lace 
made there as in Bayeux. Indeed, as I examined 
the exquisite gossamer web, with the cunning de- 
vices raised on it like ivory, so clear and firm and 
diaphanous in its elaborate and delicate detail, I 
wondered how it could have been made anywhere 
out of fairy-land. 

I saw a young dentellitre at work on a design 
in — Colbert ; it is all done with the needle, 
and with a bit of cardboard with a hole cut in it, 





which she moves along, so as never to touch the 
lace except with the needle. I watched for about 
ten minutes while her needle ran to and fro 
amidst the innumerable threads, sliding, darting, 
turning this way and that, and with a rapidity 
that was bewildering to follow. She told me it 
would take her an hour to finish the little raised 
ring that she was just beginning. And we think 
we pay dear for lace! 

The Maison Lefebvre employs about eight hun- 
dred women, and keeps them on all through the 
year, whatever the fall in the lace market may 
be. But they can not pay them as they used to 
do. Formerly a first-class dentelliére gained from 
two to three francs a day; now she never gets 
more than from thirty to thirty-five sous, and 
this only from the Maison Lefebvre, All along 
the villages on the coast where you see the wo- 
men sitting at the cottage doors bent over their 
cushions, they will tell you their day’s earnings 
varies from ten to fifteen sous ! 

It is very pretty to watch them at work. They 
use a couple of hundred bobbins at a time, and 
it is marvellous to see the rapidity with which 
the little weapons fly in and.out and round about 
amongst the threads, fine as cobweb fibres, and 
that seldom snap under the deft fingers. Ten 
sous a day for work like this, when we pay in 
Paris three francs and a half to a common 
seamstress who comes in to turn our old petti- 
coats upside down! 

Spanish lace, as the silk blonde is called, has 
been in fashion the last couple of years, and the 
specimens I saw here were very beautiful. But 
the black Chantilly surpasses all the laces, to my 
mind, Apart from its own beauty its special 
mission is to beautify its wearer. No other lace 
is so becoming, so flattering to face and figure; 
its transparent shadows soften the skin, making 
a clear complexion brilliant, and a dingy or faded 
one passable ; its folds lend a grace to the figure 
which you are cheated into attributing to the 
lines they drape. French ladies of olden times 
(and indeed the elderly ones of these times) knew 
this well, and with that keen instinct about dress 
which taught them how to make the most of it 
for their own beauty, they smothered themselves 
in Chantilly. 

The shaded leaf which has added so much to 
the picturesqueness of Chantilly was invented 
by the grandfather of the present M. Lefebvre. 
The leaves are like painted shadows. The black 
Chantilly is made of pure silk; the white, of 
thread. The white is very pretty, and less ex- 
pensive than the black, but its beautiful rivals, 
point d’Alencon and point de Venise, eclipse it so 
completely that it falls into the shade near them. 

I had heard the dentelliéres scattered about the 
sea-coast say that the marriage of the King of 
Spain had given an impetus to the lace trade, be- 
cause the bridal dress of Queen Mercedes was 
made at Bayeux, and all the lace frames in Nor- 
mandy had been employed on it. This was not 
quite true, but partly. They told me at the Mai- 
son Lefebvre that a great lady of the Spanish 
court had ordered a parure of point d’Alencon for 
the royal wedding, and it happened that one on 
which the staff of the establishment had been en- 
gaged for nearly ten years, with a view to the Ex- 
hibition of 1878, was nearly finished, and this was 
sent to her. I saw the engraved patterns. There 
was a deep flounce, a front piece, and trimming 
for the corsage. It was the most perfect piece 
of fairy-work in thread I ever beheld, a mixture 
of points de Venise and Alengon, chiefly the latter. 
The complete set cost eighty thousand francs— 
not so much when we come to think that perhaps 
a hundred women gave ten years of their lives to 
making it. 

The Spanish lady sent it back, after the royal 
wedding, to be shown at the Exhibition. The new 
point de Venise which I saw seemed to me almost 
to surpass the old. The raised ivory-work is as 
close and chiselled,and the cobweb-like gossa- 
mer stitches as delicate and varied, as in the an- 
tique, with the superadded beauty of its snowy 
whiteness. 

The late royal Austrian marriage also gave an 
élan to the dentellitres, as many ladies from Vi- 
enna sent large orders for the occasion. Per- 
haps this accounts for the peasant women in 
Normandy being generally royalists. They have 
a strong belief in a court as a divine institution 
for protecting the lace trade. When I have ask- 
ed why it had grown slack, “‘ What will you, ma- 
dame ?—there is no king now, and grandes dames 
have no court to go to,” was sure to be the an- 
swer. “And then the machines have killed us. 
Rich ladies now are not ashamed to be seen 
wearing imitation.” 

It is amusing to see the contempt of the wo- 
men in wooden shoes and cotton night-caps for 
the women in silk and velvet who wear sham 
lace. They speak of it as something not actual- 
ly immoral, but as an impropriety to be overlook- 
ed or explained on the plea of lax principles gen- 
erally, They class you at once as a “real lady” 
if they spy a bit of good lace on you, however 
shabby your dress may be otherwise; but let it 
be ever so fine, and you sport imitation, they set 
you down as a vulgar parvenu. 

I was surprised to hear at Bayeux that Ameri- 
ca was now the great market for the finest kind 
of lace. I remarked that this was strange, seeing 
there was no court there. “No,” replied my in- 
formant, “ but American ladies have a keen eye 
for what is beautiful and becoming, and they 
don’t grudge paying for it.” And yet I think 
American ladies by their extravagant expendi- 
ture have done a good deal toward encouraging 
the perpetually shifting novelty in fashion which 
has driven lace out of vogue. It is they chiefly 
who fill the pockets of the fashionable modistes, 
who find it less profitable to trim our dresses with 
lace that will serve for a generation of fashions 
than with fringes and passementerie that serve 
for only one costume, heavy fabrications of jet 
and braid and beads, which add enormously to 
the weight of our clothes and the length of our 





bills, and so little to the grace of our persons. 
Dressmakers will always thrive and multiply, but 
unless we come to the rescue, lace threatens to 
die out. The old and middle-aged dentelliéres 
will go on weaving their delicate traeery to the 
end; but, as many of them said to me, “ We will 
not bring up our children to make lace ;. 1t is too 
ill paid; they will do better in service, or help- 
ing us in the fields.” And so we may live to see 
the lace made to-day sold in the bric-a-brac shops 
amongst curiosities that are out of. date. 





CHILDISH CHILDREN. 
ogee is, I know, a sour and sarcastic saying 

_ about bachelors’ wives and old maids’ chil- 
dren being always perfect. Still,in the face of 
this, I venture to assert that old maids alone can 
at once fairly and frankly judge the characters 
of children. To them only is any real independ- 
ence even possible. Each father and mother is 
too full of fondness for their child to see its 
blemishes; while in the children of other people 
they fail to find the beauties, through the action 
of that unconscious jealousy which is a part of 
the parental instinct. With old maids there are 
no such drawbacks; and so, whether their judg- 
ment be right or wrong, it can not miss being in 
some sort independent and unwarped by person- 
al feeling. As an old maid, then, I can express 
my love for childish children, and my anxious 
fear lest, in the quick pace of modern progress, 
that sweet charm of childishness which was once 
the very life of childhood should vanish alto- 
gether. 

Of course these words will be laughed at, as 
coming from one who believes in those “ good old 
times” at which it is now the fashion to sneer and 
scoff with as much sarcasm as may chance to be 
natural or acquired. The young folks of all ages 
have ever done so from the beginning of the 
world. It is, indeed, a blessed privilege of im- 
mortal youth that it can live and act in the pre- 
sent and the future without even thinking of the 
past. Yet, as years come on, all this changes ; 
the mind flies back to the days of childhood, and 
life itself becomes merely a matter of memory. 
It may well be that each succeeding generation 
has seemed less child-like than the preceding to 
those who have watched its growth. But all the 
same, I can not help thinking, though perhaps 
with a woman’s want of logic, that the present 
race of children are peculiarly precocious, and 
that the badge of age is upon all the tribe. 
What we call progress is but pushing forward, 
and it would seem as if this power of pushing 
can not be acquired too soon if a good place is to 
be secured in front of the world. Even babies 
in the cradle are affected by the rush of modern 
life, and look older than they were wont to do 
from the very day of their birth, Whence come 
those wrinkles on the fair face of infancy? Can 
they be caused by the sharp struggle for exist- 
ence through which their parents have had to 
pass? It is true that, physically speaking, the 
strain of that struggle has been relaxed in these 
times; but, mentally and morally considered, it 
is harder than ever, and it can not fail to make 
its mark on succeeding generations. 

Born, then, with the old weariness of the world 
stamped upon its baby brow, what chance has 
modern childhood of ever being child-like or child- 
ish? If it come of poor parents, then, whether 
boy or girl, the fact that the population was ex- 
cessive without its being added is soon pressed 
painfully upon the young idea. Work it must, 
almost as soon as walk; nor is the education 
through which it is often hurried by any means 
a light or loving labor. Very soon old age, with 
all its care and cunning, begins to settle upon the 
head and shoulders, and such children become, 
mentally and morally, men and women before 
they have left off being boys and girls in physi- 
cal formation. What time have such as these 
to be childish ? what chance is given them of en- 
joying the sweet time of childhood? The strug- 
gle for existence has become a hard fact in their 
lives long before they have ceased growing. They 
may indeed often regret that they were ever born, 
as bitterly as did their parents, when they came 
to crowd the wretched dwelling and share the 
scanty food. But in the ever-grinding mill of 
poverty there is no room for grace or beauty. All 
is ugly, sordid, and old; childhood has to be 
scrambled through as if it were merely a few 
years of existence that must be got over as soon 
as possible, in order that the time of making 
money may the more quickly come about. 

To the poor there is thus an unanswerable ex- 
cuse ; for childhood and childishness are far from 
being profitable. But the well-to-do have no such 
reason for their conduct. Yet, for the sake of 
fashion, they bring about much the same result. 
Vain mothers and foolish fathers will not let 
their children be child-like, but persist in making 
them into little men and women. The modern 
girl baby is taught to feel how fine she looks in 
a new frock almost as soon as she is born. When 
hardly able to toddle, and still less able to talk, 
she is instilled with the vice of vanity, and will 
coquettishly display her pretty little dress and 
person to an admiring circle of silly friends and 
still sillier relatives. .As she grows up this baby 
girl becomes a very focus of the fashions. Every 
passing phase of folly in the way of clothes is 
nowadays reproduced upon a tiny scale, and may 
be seen in the dress alike of dolls and little girls. 
It is a pitiful and pitiable sight, and one which 
to the philosophic few can not but be saddening. 
Growing children need the full play of their arms 
and legs; yet they may be found painfully strut- 
ting the streets, tied up in the last new skirt, or 
trussed like a chicken in the very latest mantle. 
There is nothing we laugh at so heartily as the 
ugly old fashions of our ancestors; but when our 
turn comes to be ridiculed by posterity; there will 
assuredly be ample food for mirth in the way in 
which our poor little pets of children are dressed 
nowadays. . 
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So the seeds of vanity and the love of dress for 
the sake of display are sown in girlish babyhood, 
and certainly they bear fruit a hundredfold. The 
child is never allowed to forget her own impor- 
tance, and thus that unconsciousness which is 
the chiefest charm of childhood is blotted out 
by personal pride. She can not go to a party of 
little children without getting agitated by that 
great question of clothes, which appears to be the 
first and only thought of many worthy women. 
The duties of dress and display are impressed 
upon her as the two leading doctrines of society, 
without believing in which there is no chance of 
being distinguished. This is perhaps even worse 
among the middle classes than the higher circles, 
but it is bad enough everywhere. There is, how- 
ever, one comfort. Girls do often go to school, 
and apart from their fond and foolish mothers 
they stand a good chance of having some of their 
vain nonsense shaken out of them or ridiculed 
away. But for these schools there would, in too 
many cases, be no time of childhood in the lives 
of modern girls. With boys the case is differ- 
ent—staying at‘ home is the exception rather than 
the rule, while the word “ prig” has acquired a 
stinging sound and a sharpness of sarcasm that 
act with good effect upon every boy. 

It would seem, indeed, as if the world were get- 
ting old, and that every being born therein comes 
under the influence of its age. Yet is the earth 
forever fresh and child-like at each recurring 
spring. So should it be with our babies and cur 
children. It sounds strange to say that there is 
no youth in the young nowadays, though it seems 
to many a fact, and one to cause sadness rather 
than to raise rejoicing. Why need we hurry our 
little ones into the worry of the world? Why 
must their very cradies conform to fashion? Why 
should their infant intellects be stuffed with seraps 
of science which can be appreciated only by mas- 
ter minds? Why, in short, do we strive to push 
every poor little baby along the path of progress 
before it has the least idea whither it is going ? 
Those who are now past the prime of manhood, 
or of womanly beauty, look back often with long- 
ing and loving eyes to their happy, innocent, un- 
conscious childhood. To me it seems as if the 
children now growing up will have no such re- 
source in future years, for they have had no time 
in which they were allowed to be childish accord- 
ing to their nature. They will never be able to 
remember a period before the battle of life be- 
gan, before they lived but for show and for so- 
ciety. Should this be so, even the good old days 
may come to be regretted, though now they are 
only laughed at, as is the fancy of an old maid, 
who is so silly as to lament the loss of childish- 
ness in children. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Feurx.—Cards are sent, as a matter of course, for a 
charch wedding, whether there is a reception or not. 
We do not answer by mail. 

E. C. W.—Read about trousseaux in Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XIV. It is impossible to dictate in detail what 
you should get, but you can decide about many things 
from hints given there. 

Fanouon.—Make your velvet polonaise by the de- 
sign with Mother Hubbard cape illustrated on page 
682 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. For the skirt have 
satin Surah, with shirred and pleated flounces. 

Mrs. H.—Alter your velvet dress to copy closely the 
wedding dress illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIV. 
Have wide black moiré for the panier sash ; make jabots 
of your Chantilly on the sides, and use some natural 
roses for color. 

Heneterra.—Make your entire dress of the brocade, 
or else combine brown cashmere with it. The color is 
not bad. The dress for the young lady would look 
more youthful made entirely of the satin Surah and 
some embroidery by the model for a satin Surah dress, 
shown on page 632 of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIV. You 
might have moiré ribbon for the bows. A Mother 
Hubbard cape of the same should be used for early 
fall, and after that a plush jacket. 

Novioer.—You are mistaken. The bridegroom does 
not wear a travelling suit during the ceremony, though 
the bride may. The simple morning dress of frock- 
coat, high vest, and gray pantaloons is appropriate 
with the bride’s handsome travelling suit of camel’s- 
hair combined with moiré or with plush, or else a 
tailor-made cloth suit. 

Anrt.—The choice of an engraving depends so much 
on individual taste that we can not undertake to aid 
you in your selection. Many good engravings can be 
bought for twenty dollars, though artists’ proofs and 
rare impressions often command thrice that sum, and 
more. 

Mrs. G. W. W.—We have repeatedly said that we do 
not answer questions by mail. Any one familiar with 
the bewildering thicket of telegraph poles, elevated 
railroad posts, etc.,on Sixth Avenue, would have no 
difficulty in recognizing the Enchanted Forest of our 
artist. 

Captaty.—In calling on a lady in the evening a gen- 
tleman should always wear a dress suit. He is sup- 
posed to have dressed for dinner. A gentleman sends 
in his card if he does not know the lady very well. If 
he does, the servant merely announces his name. 

An Op Sussorteerr.—In the absence of international 
copyright any person is at liberty to make and publish 
translations in this country. As to the profits of such 
translations, they are wholly problematical. 

L. F. R.—It would be proper, if you are an older per- 
son than the daughter, for you to ask to see her. The 
very small bonnets have given place to large ones, 
worn over the face. 

One tx Dovst.—A white table-cloth decidedly, and 
small white or colored napkins with the finger-bowls. 
No vegetable is served with fish excepting sliced cucum- 
ber or potatoes. These and the other vegetables are 
passed by the waiter. If your party is very informal, 
the vegetables can be placed on the table, but then the 
waiter must pass them—never “dish” them. 

An Oxv Sussortser.—It is both proper to call and 
to ask your friends to call on you in moving to a new 
city, being careful not to “ push.” Your second ques- 
tion is unintelligible. £ 

Mary M. P.—Fowls and meat should be carved at a 
side table by the waiter at a “sit-down” breakfast. If 
a meal is served en buffet, the pieces are put on whole 
(as a filet de boeuf), and the waiter carves the boned 
turkey, or the saddle of venison, or whatever it may 
be, as it is called for, . = 
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FRENCH JOURNEYS. 
Il, 

Climatic Effects.—The Lower Pyrenees.—How to 
make the Journey.—Basque Towns.—Costumes of 
Peasants.—Fair- Days en Route.—Pensions.— Ar- 
rangements to be made.—General Expenses.—Fecs. 
—Toilettes.—Dress-making out of Paris. 

T is rather difficult to classify and characterize 

French climates briefly, but since we are con- 
sidering climatic effects during the winter and 
early spring, we must give some opinions, and 
would speak of the Lower Pyrenees with special 
favor. The route to this desirable region may, 
as we suggested in a former paper, be prolonged 
agreeably, certain stoppages being made at Or- 
leans, Blois, Angouléme, and Bordeaux. The in- 
termediate towns are not to be recommended. 

The neighborhood of Blois we have already con- 

idered, Angouléme is an ancient town over- 
jooking the Charente, and in the early spring af- 


| life, costumes, and manners of the people, who 
grow more picturesque and Spanish as one nears 
the Pyrenees. Horse fairs occur in March in 
this neighborhood, flower markets, and general 
fairs, at which the various al-fresco amusements 
of the people, as well as their finest costumes, are 
seen to-advantage. Mid-day is the best hour for 
seeing any animal or produce fair, but the gener- 
al fairs are peculiarly entertaining in the even- 
ing, and usually include some characteristic the- 
atrical entertainment or show. 

By all means make the journey south from 
| Bordeaux by daylight, as the country is extreme- 
ly pretty and interesting. There are only a few 


which to choose a winter or early spring resi- 
dence, and Biarritz has special advantages. There 





are, of course, inland towns of note and great 
beauty, but we take the coast first, observing that 
the climate of the towns or villages on the Bay 





Fig. 1.—Satin pe Lyon Reception Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


fording endless enjoyment in the richly blossom- 
ing gardens. In March the cherry and almond 
trees are in bloom ; the temperature is generally 
mild, the air sweet and balmy. The distance 
from Blois to Angouléme (supposing our traveller 
en route for the Pyrenees) is about five hours, 
and leaving Angouléme, we would suggest going 
directly to Bordeaux, but for one night only, since 
Bordeaux is famously expensive, and not to be 
enjoyed in a brief sojourn. One night’s rest, 
however, prepares one agreeably for the journey 
the next morning of five hours to the Pyrenees, 
at least to that portion of them which includes 
the lovely southern French country, the shores of 
Biscay, the cliffs on which Biarritz and those love- 
ly Basque towns are built. 

It would be worth while, however, to inquire 
before leaving a central town whether any fairs 
or special féte days were at hand, for these, even 
in small towns near Bordeaux, may be most in- 
teresting, affording characteristic glimpses of the 





of Biscay is in general mild and yet bracing. As 
the hotels are nearly always crowded, it is advisa- 
ble to write in advance for rooms, the difference 
being very great, even in the various parts of the 
large houses open for guests all the year round. 
Prices of course vary according to the location of 
one’s rooms, but as we have never found in any 
guide-book full particulars of the expenses of 
such a sojourn as we have under discussion, we 
will give as close an idea as possible of the out- 
lay required. A very good room in any water- 
ing-place in the Pyrenees, with full board and 
attendance, exclusive of candles and fire, may be 
had by the week for about two dollars and eighty 
cents a day. Cheaper rooms are to be found, of 
course, with exactly the same board, but to be thor- 
oughly comfortable one must allow for the above 
expenditure. Should one’s stay be likely to extend 
beyond a fortnight, it is always well to make an in- 
clusive arrangement. This can be done with great 
advantage to one’s self in any Continental pension. 
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good coast towns in the Lower Pyrenees from | 


Fig. 2.—Pink Satin Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 








It is of course difficult to estimate expenses for 
different people, but in a general way we should 
say that an arrangement might be made at a good 
pension for a single person for about thirteen to 
fifteen. dollars a week. Two people would make 
it less, but in every case let it be clearly under- 
stood there are to be noextras. Firing in a gen- 
eral way costs about forty cents a day, candles 
about the same, and if an arrangement for any 
length of time is entered into, these details be- 
come insignificant. Fees are, of course, according 
to the length of time, and the amount of service 
that is required, and as this question is usually 
most perplexing to Americans abroad, we would 
suggest the following standard, which, it will be 


| found, is liberal enough, and about what is ex- 
| pected. Allow two francs* a week for the maid- 
| servant who attends to your room, and the same 
| for your special waiter; one franc and a half 
| per week (if your stay be a long one) to the 
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comfortable the next. A good black silk is of 
course indispensable, and we would recommend 
some rather daintier costume, as an opportu- 
nity often occurs at these southern resorts for 
wearing something of the kind. A good plain 
costume of wool or other similar material is very 
valuable, and what might be called an appropriate 
church toilette is also useful. One thing should 
be borne in mind: shopping in all French towns 
is extremely expensive. All the minor details 
of the toilette are very high priced, and we know 
of few dressmakers whose charges are as high as 
the well-known “modistes” in Pyrenean towns, 
In this connection we might observe that “ pe- 
tite couturiéres,” who really work well, though 
not very fashionably, are always to. be found; 
but they must be sought out at small lingerie 
shops, where you must make your precise pur- 
pose known, Such a dressmaker will make a pret- 
ty dress for from five to eight or ten dollars, where 











“boots”; one franc to the man who carries in 
your wood, Five francs is a good fee for the 
head waiter after a stay of moderate duration ; 
it should increase in proportion to your sojourn. 
The people who fetch and carry for you at odd 
times expect trifling dowceurs. There are little 
page boys in nearly all the hotels—two or three 
cents reward them amply for the bringing of your 
letters, calling your carriage, etc.. This is by no 
means necessary, but it is one of the unacknow- 
ledged customary gratuities of travellers. 

A question only settled by experience in Conti- 
nental pensions is that of the requirements of 
the toilette. If we are considering the Pyre- 
nean winter, we should say at once, prepare for 
all climates. Have something very warm and 
something very cool. . A fur jacket may not be 
out of place one week, and a print costume be 





* The franc, of course, it is understood t 


Fig. 3.—VeLvert AND Satin Dinner Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 








twenty cents, Ss 





twenty-five to thirty and forty is often demanded 
by the more celebrated “ dames d’aiguilles,” 

The ordinary rule for dress in French pensions 
or the large hotels is regulated by good taste. 
A simple morning or street costume at the mid- 
day meal. Hats are frequently worn at this hour. 
Dinner dress should be unobtrusive and simple, 
though a little more elaborate. The usual deco- 
ration we have observed is natural flowers, Gen- 
tlemen need not appear in evening dress, but 
should always wear frock-coats. An evening 
dress is, however, indispensable if one wishes to 
attend certain of the public festivities, which 
are very entertaining. There are balls, concerts, 
masquerades, from time to time, at all of which 
one needs the ordinary evening costume of the pe- 
riod, As for amusements at these French resorts, 
they are too many to be chronicled in a limited 
space, but they fill the seasons agreeably, and 
there is a something in the very air of a French 
watering-place which is entertaining. 
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A TOURIST IN VENICE—{Ser Pace 666.] 
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A TOURIST IN VENICE. 
See illustration on page 665. 


HE Piazza San Marco is the heart of Venice, 
the centre to which every tourist gravitates. 
Here in the afternoon he comes to hear the band 
play; here in the evening he comes to eat ices, 
drink the best coffee in the world, and smoke. 
Unlike most public places in large cities, the Pi- 
azza is utterly free from that roar which rises 
ceaselessly from noisy streets. No tramp of 
horses, no rattle of wheels, no jingle of horse-cars, 
here offend the ear, and the absence of these 
sounds, which are associated with all our usual 
ideas of out-of-door life, produces a peculiar ef- 
fect. The Piazza seems to the stranger a vast 
salon filled with a large evening party. But no 
salon can boast the beauty and grandeur of the 
Piazza,and no historic halls have the picturesque- 
ness of, or call up such poetic memories as, this 
al-fresco drawing-room of the Venetians. On the 
east side, the background of our illustration, rises 
the famous cathedral in all its Byzantine splen- 
dor, with its vast domes, its brilliant mosaics, its 
arcades and statues and sculpture, while over its 
main portal the celebrated horses which once 
adorned the Church of Saint Sophia in Constanti- 
nople prance in immortal bronze, a constant re- 
minder that the Great Republic once captured the 
capital of the Greek Empire. From Rome Con- 
stantine transferred the group to his new city on 
the Bosporus. Dandolo, the blind old hero, 
brought them as an offering to Saint Mark. For 
a brief time they. were dragged at the chariot 
wheels of the triumphant Napoleon, and were 
placed on the Arc de Triomphe in the Place du 
Carrousel—a token of French rapacity. Now 
they look down on the crowds that fill the Piazza 
with figures, if less gay, yet more varied than ever 
traversed it in the days of the dead and gone 
Carnival of Venice. Over the porches, over the 
doors, over the figures of saints, flocks of the pi- 
geons of Saint Mark are wheeling and flitting, very 
pretty to look at, very unpleasant to be near. In 
front of the cathedral, to the right hand of the 
picture, is seen the commencement of the Cam- 
panile, four hundred feet high, at the corner of 
the Procuratie Nuove. The side of the square 
opposite Saint Mark’s is filled by the palace named 
Fabbrica Nuova, while the left side is closed in 
by the Procuratie Vecchie, the palace, in republic- 
an days, of the Procurators of Saint Mark. 
Running southward from Saint Mark’s are the 
Doge’s Palace, the Library, and the twin pillars of 
Saint Mark and Saint Theodore, and the Mole 
washed by the sea. Such are the limits in which 
the social life of Venice displays itself. Under 
the Procuratie the ground-floor is filled with a 
brilliant line of glittering shops and gay caffe. 
The arcades are filled with loungers and strollers. 
Here the British paterfamilias, determined to do 
at Venice as the Venetians do, installs his family 
at one of the little tables. Flower girls offer 
their little bouquets, and Italian dandies, irresist- 
ible in their conceit, leer at his fair-haired daugh- 
ters with a rude license of glance which is little 
less than an insult. No lady can trust herself on 
the Piazza alone. The Italians who stray about 
in the crowd are handsome, well-dressed men, 
with conspicuously clean linen and well-polished 
boots. Usually they have not much money, and 
have nothing to do. One Venetian father, when 
asked what profession his sén had adopted, proud- 
ly replied, “ E in Piazza!” This means that he 
bore a cane, wore light gloves, and stared at the 
ladies. Since Veniee has béen united to the king- 
dom of Italy, the Piazza is gayer than it used to 
be. The Caffe Vittorio Emmanuele is always 
thronged, and the seats in front of it command a 
view of the whole space, with the fairy-like church 
in the background. To and fro promenaders of 
all kinds take their way. “Nurses come to the 
Piazza with their infant charges. Contadine with 
their bright costumes—every Venetian still has an 
eye for color—their glittering head-dresses, and 
their necks encircled by rows of that delicate 
chain-work which is a specialty of the Venetian 
gold-workers, move through the mass with state- 
ly grace. At night, however, when all the caffe 
are lit up, the scene becomés still more striking, 
the crowds greater, the gossip louder. Parties 
from the opera and the theatre come to eat ices, 
and mea of business, throwing off their cares, re- 
sort hither to seek the society of their friends, 
whom they are¢ertain to find here, for the Piazza 
is the home of every Venetian. 





BILLY JOHN. 


NE good old day, long before “the war,” 

Caryl Hamilton was riding along the sandy 
path that led through the pine woods of the 
Southern sea-coast. 

The day was hot and brilliantly bright. The 
sun came blinking through the pine needles upon 
the ground that was dun with sand and straw; 
the sparse grass that sprang from it was parched 
and m The dry note of the locust shrilled 
forth abruptly, and there was an under-tone of 
inner life that thrilled and quivered like the air 
against the rough boles of the trees, and the 
pulse of the universe throbbed with heat and 
light and color. Meanwhile Caryl rode on his 
way smiling to himself, and whistling snatches of 
old songs, for he was on good terms with the 
whole world, And why not? He was young, 
strong, wealthy, and handsome, with a pretty lit- 
tle wife, and two wonderful children; therefore 
his smiling was not without cause. 

These idle pleasant musings came to a sudden 
end as he perceived through an opening in the 
woods the figure of an Indian bound to a tree, 
while two other members of his race were mak- 
ing preparations to shoot him. 

The victim was awaiting the death-shot with 
stoical submission to the inevitable, and he made 
no movement of interest when a new actor ap- 
peared upon the scene. 





* Hullo !” cried Caryl, stopping short. “ What's 
all this ?” 

After exchanging a glance of question and re- 
assurance, one of the men explained, in his hy- 
brid language, that this man had been guilty of 
manslaughter, and that a life for a life was the 
law of the Chata tribe. 

“Come,” said Caryl, in an argumentative tone, 
“Tl give you a dollar to let him go.” 

They grunted, and shook their heads. 
dollars, then ?” 

They still demurred; but when the white man 
offered three dollars, and painted a glowing pic- 
ture of the amount of fire-water they might pur- 
chase with it, they showed symptoms of yielding. 
A grunt interrogative was answered by a grunt 
affirmative, and the bargain was clinched, one of 
them savagely ripping with a gleaming knife the 
rawhide thongs that bound their sacrifice. 

Thus released, he betrayed no vulgar exulta- 
tion, only stretching out his stiffened arms cau- 
tiously with a slow sense of freedom. Then he 
straightened himself, and looked with dignity at 
his preserver. 

“Well, old man,” cried Caryl, jovially, “it’s all 
right. I’ve bought you, body and soul. Cut 
along.” 

The Indian nodded understandingly ; but, con- 
trary to Caryl’s expectation, he followed him at a 
light, agile pace when he turned his horse’s head 
once more homeward. Caryl had supposed that 
he would disappear among the underbrush with 
the others; yet, being of an easy disposition, he 
did not send him back. 

On they went, the followed and the follower, 
until they came out upon the soft sandy beach 
of the Gulf, where stood a long, low, rambling 
house in the midst of orange and bloomy acacia 
trees, and grape arbors with clustering leaves. 
Before it outspread the wrinkled water, winking 
with a million baby waves that dissolved them- 
selves against the low shore with the soft, hush- 
ing sound of an infantile kiss. The piers and 
bathing-houses stretched far out from land; a 
boat washed up and down with the swing of the 
tide. Sometimes a ship raised its white wings 
against the far horizon, and the red flag of a buoy 
fluttered rebelliously in the wind. 3 

This house was one of the many that were scat- 
tered irregularly about the beach, and it was here 
that Caryl Hamilton spent his summers, when he 
left his Mississippi home. 

Within, upon the long, awning-shaded gallery, 
Clélie, his wife, was swinging sleepily in a ham- 
mock, now and then touching the floor with the 
toe of her tiny slipper in order to prolong the 
agreeable motion. She was a charming, fairy 
creature, one of nature’s most delightful incon- 
sistencies—a blonde creole—and she was good- 
naturedly alive to the fact of her beauty. Caryl 
junior was making the tour of the wide hall in the 
arms of his nurse; and Aunt Betsy Macmillan, 
an honorable veteran and pioneer, swayed com- 
fortably in a rocking-chair. Outside, Armenaide 
—called Missy on every-day occasions—was trot- 
ting about among the strawberry beds, overlooked 
by Matilda, her maid. Missy was a rosy darling, 
with a dimpled, cherub face, hair as fair and fine 
as corn-silk, in flat curls all over her head, and 
big blue eyes full of wondering, cherubic inno- 
cence. Some of the wonder and glory of heaven 
seemed to linger still in their lucid depths. All 
of the angel had not yet fallen away from her. 
At this moment she was plucking a large ripe 
strawberry. 

“ Missy, now, Missy,” cried Matilda, “don’t you 
know you’s forbid to do dat?” 

Missy turned upon her, holding up a little, re- 
proving finger. ‘Show marster, ’Tilta,” she re- 
plied, with dignity. Here, somewhat inconsistent- 
ly, she popped it into her own small mouth. 

“ Now, Missy,” warned Matilda, as this was re- 
peated. 

“Show marster, I say, ’Tilta,” cried the auto- 
crat, severely frowning and stamping her foot. 
“ Show marster !” 

“T say, ‘Show marster!’” retorted Matilda ; and 
as she said these words, “ Marster” himself rode 
through the gate, and the Indian, always follow- 
ing, closed it gently behind him. 

Caryl received an effusive greeting from his 
family. Missy swung vivaciously to his coat tail, 
and even the baby crowed and kicked in his 
nurse’s arms. Caryl had a smile for every one. 

“ What does that Indian want, cher ami ?” ask- 
ed Clélie, glancing at the man, who had quietly 
seated himself on the steps, with the air of one 
who had come to stay. Caryl told the story brief- 
ly, eliciting from Aunt Betsy the remark : 

“Yes, Caryl Hamilton, it’s just what a body 
would expect of you, petting up a nasty Indian 
that would be only too happy to scalp us all in 
cold blood. I haven’t forgotten the time—” 

“ All right, Aunt Betsy; I promise he sha’n’t 
scalp you,” interposed Caryl, hastily, for he knew 
Aunt Betsy was going to recount the wonderful 
history of how she, being left alone with her sis- 
ter’s two little children, had been forced to fly 
from the Indians; how she had rowed across 
Borden’s Creek, and when they pursued her to 
the bank, she covered the children with her body 
and gave them back shot for shot. “ And I but 
a lass of seventeen,” she was wont to conclude, 
triumphantly. “I'd like to see a girl nowadays 
that could match that deed.” 

“T think Caryl did exactly right to buy his re- 
lease,” cried Clélie, who had never yet detected 
her husband in any wrong-doing. 

“He won't do any harm,” said Caryl, “ except 
to hang about, and want to be fed, I suppose; 
but, thank the Lord! we’ve enough for ourselves 
and beggars too.” 

“Mark my words,” said Aunt Betsy. 
see trouble with that fellow yet.” 

All this time the Indian had kept his place, 
calm and impassive as if he had been hewn out 
of granite. He was tall and well-knit, and his 
features, which were rather handsome for one of 
his race, were veiled by an expression of impene- 
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trable gravity. It is to be questioned whether 
his mind, except at those brief and infrequent 
periods when he spoke, did not relapse into a 
blank state; but he had at least the appear- 
ance of one who pondered. It was as if he had 
abstracted his soul from the scene, and ‘left the 
mere outside husk sitting there to cheat the world. 
His probable age was from thirty-five to forty. 

His costume was a scarlet Mexican blanket, 
that is, a blanket with a circular hole in the cen- 
tre, in which the head is inserted, the rest of the 
drapery falling in sculpturesque folds as dignified 
as those of a Roman toga. A string of wampum 
around his neck completed his attire. 

The rest of the family having dispersed to dif- 
ferent parts of the house, Miss Armenaide seized 
the opportunity to hop down the steps and con- 
front the stranger. ‘‘ What you’ name, man ?” 
she demanded. 

She had a sweet shrill voice, and something in 
the sound affected him pleasantly, for he looked 
up and almost smiled, as he answered, in guttural 
tones, “ Billy John.” The translation of his own 
real name was Hole-in-the-Day, but for some rea- 
son he preferred the title given him by common 
consent, 

“ Billy Don !” echoed the child. “ Dat’s a fun- 
ny name. J name Missy.” She advanced confi- 
dently and began to examine his wampum, He 
submitted to this attention, and even “seemed 
pleased with it. In return he stretched out his 
hand and felt the texture of her silky hair, then 
touched her cheek cautiously with his finger, and 
looked at it to see if the bloom had ‘rubbed off. 

“Missy,” cried her nurse, angrily, from the 
doorway, “you come right in hyeh. Ain’t you 
*shame’ y’self, lettin’ a nasty Injun paw you dat 
a way?” 

“ G’ way!” responded Missy, with an expressive 
motion of the elbows. ‘ Name of Matilta,” she 
added, solemnly, to Billy John, pointing out the 
obnoxious nurse. “‘She’s a mean ole sing ; never 
lets me be.” 

“Come right in, Missy, ‘less I tell you’ maw,” 
sang out Matilda, warningly. 

Billy John rose to his full height, folded his 
blanket majestically around him, and gave utter- 
ance to these words: “Injun first, white man 
next, dog next, nigger last /” and he spat upon 
the ground. 

“ Impidence !” muttered Matilda, flouncing 
away. 

Having thus placed matters upon a proper 
footing, Billy John resumed his seat, and waited 
for his dinner. It is needless to say he got it. 

Caryl soon found, however, that Billy John was 
an expensive purchase. About a mile distant 
there was a small village, Crawford by name, 
and thither Billy John would repair, whenever 
he could beg or borrow a small sum of money, 
to indulge his weakness for whiskey. “As he al- 
ways became uproariously drunk, he encounter- 
ed many fines for disorderly conduct, and Caryl, 
whose property he considered himself, was al- 
ways cbliged to pay them, although he vowed 
each time never to do it again. 

Even in his intoxication Billy John managed 
to preserve a drunken dignity of demeanor, and 
it was a sight to see him reeling majestically after 
a crowd of jeering boys, shouting denunciations 
in his own tongue. Vain were Caryl’s lectures. 
Billy John heard, and disobeyed. 

“Serves you right,” was Aunt Betsy’s verdict. 
“Tf you saddle yourself with a drunken savage, 
you may expect him to ride you hard. And the 
way you are bringing up that poor child is shock- 
ing, allowing her to run about all day after a hea- 
then like that.” 

It was but too true. Whenever Billy John was 
not hunting or getting drunk, he was at Miss Ar- 
menaide’s heels. “ Missy Papoose” was his only 
name for her, and though Matilda never ceased 
to turn up her nose at him, he relieved her of a 
good deal of wearing responsibility, and she en- 
dured his attentions to Missy on that account. 
Together they ranged the beach, picking up shells 
and weeds, and catching “ fiddlers” to Missy’s 
heart’s content. He was her slave, and would 
swing her in the hammock for hours, only too 
happy if he were allowed to perch uncomfortably 
upon the edge, and play with her small majesty, 
who, as soon as she grew tired, would dismiss him 
with emphatic kicks, and the remark : “ Det out 
o’ my hammock, you old Billy Don. Don’t want 
you any mo’.” This rudeness did not decrease 
his admiration for her in the slightest degree, and 
it is something to say in his favor that he never 
came near the child when he was intoxicated. 
In the mean time Billy was an inveterate beggar 
of ammunition, Caryl being the chief sufferer. 
Billy John always advanced so suavely, with his 
hand outstretched, and the invariable remark : 
“You gimme powder'n shot. I shoot partridge ; 
shoot duck; shoot ven’son; bring you some— 
maybe so,” adding these words in an audible aside. 
But alas! these promised presents always remain- 
ed among the “ maybe so’s” of life. 

“ Gratitude is Billy John’s strong point,” said 
Caryl, smiling ruefully. 

“But then,” urged Clélie, “he is so fond of 
Armenaide, and always finds her when she runs 
away.” 

“Set a thief to catch a thief,” was Miss Betsy’s 
complimentary rejoinder, 

There was an undying feud between the old 
lady and Billy Jobn. “Ole squaw she heap 
mean,” he sometimes remarked, and for her part 
she was always lying in wait to pounce upon his 
misdeeds, It was her firm conviction that some 
day he would do something dreadful, and the 
thought cheered her wonderfully. 

One pleasant morning she was returning from 
an informal call upon one of their neighbors, 
shaded by a large yellow umbrella lined with 
purple, that gave her the appearance of having 
been choked till she was black in the face. As 
her eyes roved sharply in every direction, as if 
she suspected that the landscape might be mak- 
ing faces at her behind her back, she perceiyed 





a bright spot of scarlet relieved against the som- 
bre potato ridges of an adjacent field. Straight- 
ening herself, she shut up the umbrella, and went 
stealthily in that direction. Sad to say it was 
Billy Jobn, provided with a gunny bag, and in- 
dustriously “ grabbling.” 

Miss Betsy fell upon him, and belabored him 
with the stout parachute to such good purpose 
that he fell flat between the ridges, and submit- 
ted tamely, Then she dragged him before Caryl, 
too stupefied to resist, but still clutching his bag 
of potatoes. 

“ A-ah!” eried Caryl, fiercely. ‘“ Don’t let me 
catch you at this again, you dog. Get along with 
you, and take the potatoes.” 

Aunt Betsy’s disgust was too deep for words. 
She positively gasped while Billy John went 
away to assist Missy in her latest piece of mis- 
chief. 

Her favorite morning work was to tread down 
the edges of the garden beds as soon as Alban, 
the distracted gardener, had shaped them neatly ; 
but in answer to his grumbling, Matilda always 
maintained that her ungrateful charge was “a 
angel.” 

“Her a angel?” said Alban, in deepest scorn. 
“Den don’t neber lemme see no debils. Don’t 
y’ be fooled, Matildy! Wasn’t hit jes’ t’odder 
day she put her foot in my new tin cup? I done 
t’rowed it away, I ain’t gone to drink arter no- 
body’s foot.” 

“Go'long, nigger !” retorted the nurse. “ Dat’s 
a mighty high kick fer a low cow.” 

But Missy was far from angelic, although her 
face warranted such a supposition. Whatsoever 
her hand found to do she did with all her might, 
particularly if that thing were reprehensible. 
She had a sweetheart named Tom Fling, and as 
he lived next door, she was fond of crawling 
through a gap in the fence—they had torn off 
the palings for that purpose—to partake of a 
delectable compound called “ cush,” namely, corn- 
bread stirred up with gravy. 

“T make a rule,” Clélie would say, with dignity, 
when speaking of the management of children, 
“that Armenaide shall not eat between meals.” 

“Hum !” observed Aunt Betsy. In fact, Clélie 
was a charming theorist ; but only strangers be- 
lieved in her, being further misled by Missy’s face 
of cherubic innocence. 

Having seen some children running barefooted 
on the sand, the strict mother said, “‘ Now, Missy, 
remember, you are not to do that.” 

“Oh, no’m,” said Missy, looking up from her 
plate with large, wondering eyes; then she 
changed the subject by saying, “ Marster, gimme 
a peach.” “Scuse me, please,” she said, presently. 
In her opinion, the phrase meant merely, “ Help 
me out.of my chair,” and she always used it, irre- 
spective of her position. She went out with a 
business-like air. Billy John was hanging about 
the gate, and she was soon hoisted upon his shoul- 
der, and carried down to the beach. “Put me 
down,” she commanded, as she saw Tom Fling in 
the distance. She sat down and calmly divested 
herself of her shoes and stockings, although it 
had never occurred to her to do so until her mo- 
ther forbade it. You keep dese, Billy Don,” she 
said, flinging them in his face. “You mus’n’ 
wear ’em,” she added, sharply, with a sudden, 
comical glance of suspicion. 

“T not wear,” said Billy John, unconscious of 
the absurdity of such an order; then, while Missy 
and Tom enjoyed a glorious run on the burning 
sand, he packed each stocking into the extreme 
toe of each tiny shoe. Placing them on a stump, 
he staid beside them like a faithful watch-dog. 

It was not long before Missy returned, bawling 
piteously, for her tender feet were badly blistered, 
and Billy John carried her home on his shoulder. 

It is needless to say that this prank went un- 
punished; but Aunt Betsy tried to improve the 
occasion by relating the life and adventures of a 
naughty child who would walk barefooted on the 
sand, and how she went from bad to worse, until 
she became such an outcast from grace that even 
her own mamma wouldn’t speak to her. It was 
evident that Aunt Betsy had made an impression. 
Missy’s lip quivered, a sob struggled in her 
throat, and at length she broke out: “I’m sorry 
for dat nanghty child. I fink her mamma was 
real mean.” 

Clélie gave an ecstatic little chuckle. 

“ Of all the little heathens !” cried Miss Betsy. 

“Never mind, Aunt Betsy,” said Caryl, con- 
solingly.. “It’s a poor moral that won't work 
both ways.” 


Billy John was a degenerate and unworthy 
member of the Chata tribe, who were a sullen 
and vindictive people, still unforgiving for the 
loss of these their native woods and waters. 
Billy John stole from the white man cheerfully, 
and with a contented spirit; they stole from the 
white man revengefully. Their begging requests 
were usually granted, perhaps from some unac- 
knowledged idea of propitiation, and their depre- 
dations were often passed over in silence. 

On one occasion a large party of them encamp- 
ed under the oak-trees in front of Mr. Hamilton’s 
yard, and amused themselves by drinking, shout- 
ing, and dancing. No one was at home but Clé- 
lie, the children, and the servants, and, embold- 
ened by whiskey, the Indians swarmed into the 
house in a body. The nurse, with the baby in 
her arms, whisked hastily behind the door, to be 
out of harm’s way; whereupon a stalwart brave 
came and leaned against it, very nearly to the an- 
nihilation of the infant. One of the squaws ad- 

ressed poor timid Clélie as “ Sister,” and wished 
to embrace her; and when they said they were 
going to cook their food in the kitchen, Clélie was 
too much frightened to forbid it. Missy enjoyed 
it all highly, thinking it was done for her especial 
amusement. 

At this point Aunt Betsy appeared upon the 
scene of misrule. ‘“ What’s all this?” she said. 
“ Has the house turned into a wigwam? Clélie, 
you're a perfect goose!” This remark, loudly ut- 
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tered and emphasized by stamps of the foot, re- 
duced the savage visitants to something like si- 
lence; but as they did not go, she charged in 
among them with her faithful umbrella. “Get 
along!” sné cried. “every man Jack of you! Do 
you hear? Clear out!” 

As she advanced toward the door, brandishing 
her weapon, and “ shooing” them before her, the 
wild band, led by a ferocious old chief with a hor- 
ribly tattooed face, cireled around her in a defiant 
dance, whooping loudly, and making some re- 
markable ballet steps. It was fortunate that 
Caryl arrived opportunely and dispersed them, 
for Miss Beisy and the ancient chieftain were on 
the point of coming to blows. 

They went, it is true, but not without sulky 
mutterings, and revenged themselves one night 
by settling down upon Caryl’s orchard, like a 
flock of crows on a corn field, and leaving it bare. 
The largest patience has its limit ; and when Caryl 
discovered some of the thieves, and had them pun- 
ished, it may be believed that they did not love 
him any the better. 

Autumn was searing the leaves when, one day, 
Caryl came in looking heated and worried; and 
when Clélie asked the réason, he replied: “ Our 
visit here is going to be cut short, my dear, The 
yellow fever is raging in New Orleans, and we'll 
have to go home across country, in the carriage.” 

“Oh! do let us hurry, then,” urged timorous 
Clélie. 

“To tell the truth,” said Caryl, “I am not sor- 
ry to go. I've offended those rascally redskins, 
and they would be none too good to set a torch 
to the house some fine night.” 

“In that case, of course, your pet Billy John 
would have nothing to do with it, I suppose,” re- 
marked Miss Betsy. 

Missy was disappointed. She had thought it 
great fun to go in the “ loky-moky”—one that we 
would consider clumsy and badly managed at this 
date—and see Matilda’s white apron and bandana 
turban set on fire by showers of sparks from the 
engine. Any change, however, elated her, and 
she prattled her thoughts into Billy John’s pa- 
tient ear. 

With the sweet hard-heartedness of childhood, 
she felt not the slightest regret at leaving her 
bond-slave. When he stroked her little silken 
head wistfully, she returned the compliment, ob- 
serving, as a result of the experiment, “ You've 
dot awful stiff, ugly ole hair, Billy Don—jes’ like 
a pig’s.” After she had given it several hard 
tugs to see if it were stationary, she resumed: 
“ We’s doin’ ’way to-morrow, an’ you dot to det 
me a lill wee turckle—a lill baby turckle, Billy 
Don; an’ if you don’ det it, you sha’n’t come to 
my house nebber no mo’.” 

The solemnity of the threat appalled Billy John, 
and he gave the required promise with his usual 
gravity. 

Caryl’s plan was that they should travel by 
night, to avoid the dry autumnal heat, and he 
would lead the way on horseback before the two 
carriages. 

Billy John had hung about the premises all 
day, presumably to take a last look at Missy, but 
toward dusk he disappeared, and was seen no 
more. 

Caryl’s horse had been fastened to the rack, 
with his long cloak thrown over the saddle, and 
his sombrero hat hanging on the pommel; but 
when they were ready to start, the steed had 
vanished. 

“Shucks!” cried Alban, suddenly. “Thought 
I seed Billy John sneakin’ roun’ mighty quiet. I 
mistrust he’s tuk dat ar hoss.” 

“Confound the rascally, ungrateful thief!” 
Caryl exclaimed, as if this were the last straw. 

“T told you so,” said Aunt Betsy, in an uplift- 
ed tone. That moment repaid her for many dis- 
appointments. 

A short search having proved unavailing, Car- 
vl had no choice but to become an occupant of 
one of the carriages, and the procession moved. 

The night was clear, and the full moon behind 
the western groves shed long rays of light and 
shadow along the road. The wind wafted abroad 
aromatic odors from the pine woods, and the 
night was full of the reiterated and still unsettled 
question whether Katy did or did not do that 
thing which nobody knows. Sometimes a mis- 
named screech-owl uttered its soft plaintive little 
note from a way-side bush. 

They proceeded in silence for about a mile be- 
neath the overhanging trees, when the horses 
shied suddenly, and sprang across the road. 
Peter, the coachman, drew them back trembling 
upon their haunches, and a chorus of screams 
arose from the interior. 

“ What's up ?” asked Caryl. 

“Dey’s sumpin in de ro-ud, sab,” said Peter, 
peering through the dusk by the aid of a lantern. 

In a moment the whole party, servants and all, 
had gathered around. 

It was Billy John, his face turned up to the 
sky, looking at death with the same composure 
that he had accorded life. A sluggish stream of 
blood crawled through the sand that sucked it 
up, leaving only the ghastly stain. 

“ Why, hullo, Billy John !” said Caryl; “ where’s 
my horse?” 

Billy John answered slowly, in labored breaths : 
“Chatas—dey gone to shootin’ you. I knew—I 
hear. I steal hoss. Soft, quick, come along 
through trees; dey shoot me ’stead.” 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Betsy, turning aside 
her face; but Clélie sobbed audibly. 

“You're not going to die, old man,” cried Caryl, 
huskily ; “you're going to get well.” 

Billy John’s failing eyes wandered over the 
ring of awe-struck faces around him. Here Mis- 
sy’s shining head of curls thrust itself between 
the others, and she ran to his side. 

“You sick, Billy Don?” the small sweet voice 
piped. ‘‘ Why you lay down in de dirt? An’ 
where’s my turckle—my lill wee turckle ?” 

His roving "wg settled upon the little face, 
and became still. 





“Missy Papoose, I nov forget,” he said, faintly, 
and with a painful effort he drew from his bosom 
a small box containing the promised treasure. 
“TI not—forget,” he whispered. And so died. 





THE FARMER'S CORN. 


Ar early dawn, when o’er the leaves 
The hoar-frost creeps and steals their bloom, 
When trees stand stiff in gloom 
Beneath the sunless morn, 
Old Farmer John salutes his sheaves 
Of ripened corn. 


Bright jewels ‘mong the stubble gleam, 
And sparkle from his careless tread, 
And gossamer, outspread, 

Enrobes the naked thorn; 

But Farmer John, to all a-dream, 

Moves through his corn, 


The startled hare before him springs, 
And down the furrow speeds like wind, 
While crisp leaves spirt behind; 
The yellow mists, upborne, 
Skim o’er the vale on noiscless wings 
Above the corn. 


But Farmer John with anxious eyes 
The struggling streaks of dawn surveys, 
And through the spreading haze 
That veils the face of morn 
A blood-red rim he sees arise 
To greet bis corn. 


And tear creer= through hie trembling veins 
As the rising sun dilaies in red, 
And as cach mountain’s head 
His crimson hues adorn, 
John quakes to think the coming rains 
May swamp his corn, 


Still high o’erhead the waning moon 
Reveals a patch of clearing blue, 
And hope comes peering through 

With Luna’s welcome horn, 

That yet a favoring sky at noon 

Will bless the corn, 


The changeful sun, erst steeped in fire, 
Behold, pours forth rich amber streams 
That quench with bright joy-gleams 

The frowns bis face had worn, 

For Heaven and he may now conspire 

To save the corn. 


See, o’er the east a golden mantle’s flung! 
Fast move the mists from out the north, 
And as the winds come forth, 

To little shreds are torn 
The great clond-masses that o’erhung 
The golden corn. 


And lo! the wakened crows soar high ; 
How arrow-straight they upward fly 
O’er bits of dappled sky, 

And leave the earth forlorn! 

While clouds of lazy rooks float by 

The tempting corn. 


What smiles sleep in the farmer's eyes! 
To-day he'll “in” that precious grain, 
For he knows the dreaded rain 

Such bodings dare not scorn. 

So, whistling thanks to sun and skies, 

He leaves the corn. 





COMPANY IN THE COUNTRY. 


GREAT part of the world lies under the 

delusion that the only place where people 
ought to have or desire to have company is in 
the country. Country teas have come to be pro- 
verbial for their abundance. And yet in many 
respects it is much harder to entertain in the 
country than in the city. Country residents must 
be thrown upon their own resources, and are 
obliged to rely upon them; and though the re- 
sults may be most satisfactory, yet the attainment 
thereto is by no means so easy. 

Now in these days of railroads and telegraphs, 
that seem as by magic to bring everything to 
your own door, there is great danger that the hos- 
pitality peculiar to a country life should lose some- 
thing of its distinctive character with the good 
teas (not suppers) of our grandmothers, which 
are now almost traditionary. We are sticking 
up their old china on hanging shelves as objects 
of curiosity instead of use, and their good old 
recipe - books are likely to be laid on the shelf 
with them, until entertaining in the country be- 
comes a trial instead of an enjoyment. 

It is folly to attempt to transplant city fash- 
ions and city ways so entirely into the country as 
to supplant the easy, natural, simple manners in 
which good cheer consisted quite as much in 
coming from the heart as from the abundance. 

Therefore many houses are closed, and many 
nice bright families, who might entertain cheer- 
fully and agreeably, give up all company, because 
they have not the means, taste, or inclination to 
vie with fashions they are unused to, and they 
are afraid of being either laughed or sneered at 
if they fail to follow. 

Entertaining in the country is, however, very 
pleasant, and helps to brighten up life. Why 
should it be made a burden? There surely is no 
reason, if the entertainers will only be independ- 
ent, and instead of trying to imitate the ways of 
others, would inaugurate ways of their own. 

For instance, if you want to give an evening 
party, why need the supper have the aroma of a 
restaurant about it, tricked off with Frenchified 
names not one person in twenty can comprehend ? 
Why send five miles for oysters and ice-cream, 
when Plenty is smiling at your own door, holding 
out her hands filled with riches a city caterer lit- 
tle dreams of. If you have no oysters, you have 
South Down mutton that, served like venison, 
with jelly, makes a dish no one will quarrel with. 
With a fine poultry-yard close at hand, why need 
you sigh for patés and truffles ? 

A game pie rightly made might be regarded as 
a treat at any table; in fact, you can bring out 





of your own larder, with a little trouble and care, 
most beautiful and appetizing dishes. With 
cream and milk without stint, who dare say that 
whips and blanc-manges can not be made to ri- 
val any pretty trifles in a confectioner’s bill of 
fare ? 

Home-made ice-cream is very acceptable, even 
if it is not served in shapes like pagodas, castles, 
and all the creatures that ever went into the ark. 
Home-made cake is confessed on all sides to be 
without a peer ; indeed, there is something in the 
sweet words “ home-made” that is so enticing to 
the human mind as descriptive of domestic feli- 
city that it has become typical ; and we have oft- 
en been struck, in passing through some dingy 
city by-way, with the sight of a sign triumphantly 
displayed, “‘ Home-made pies,” “‘ Home-made bis- 
cuit.” To be sure, if your supper is home-made, 
it may lack some elements of elegance only to be 
found in the great metropolis, but it will more 
than make up by its freshness and originality of 
design and abundance of good and substantial 
dishes for all that it misses otherwise. 

Very much depends upon the garniture of the 
table; and in the country, with our wealth of au- 
tumn leaves glowing with every hue divine, and 
our holly in winter, our bright and varied assort- 
ment of berries, from the dusky sumac to the 
bitter-sweet’s pale red and yellow, all are orna- 
mental and effective in dressing a room or table 
tastefully; to say nothing of summer with its 
trailing festoons of flowers, its glossy leaves, and 
cool ferns. Make but use of what is with you 
and around you, and there will be no room for 
other adornment. 

In giving a party, too, study the season if you 
want to have “a success.” If you have pret- 
ty grounds and a show of flowers, then give a 
garden party, or a haying frolic, or a lawn ten- 
nis party. If, on the other hand, there are plen- 
ty of young people who are musical, then an 
evening gathering is more advisable. 

How niuch more will your taste and outlay be 
appreciated if it is your own, rather than a re- 
hash of every other party given during the sea- 
son. We were once present on occasion of set- 
ting a supper table, when the pyramid of nat- 
ural flowers, exquisitely arranged by members of 
the family, was ruthlessly set aside for a struc- 
ture all bristling with artificial roses, French 
mottoes, and crimped oranges! Were these as 
suitable for a country party? We can remem- 
ber, too, a beautiful wedding where the wedding 
cake elicited universal admiration as it rose with a 
peak of glistening snow from amid a bank of 
flowers as white, and it was secretly whispered 
round that this was a dernier ressort, made at 
home and ornamented by the ladies of the fami- 
ly, owing to the dire failure of the arrival of the 
wedding cake proper, which had been ordered 
from a distant city. 

In the country, fruit parties are always delight- 
ful and always acceptable. We can call to mind 
a really splendid entertainment, where all the 
long suites of rooms were decorated with fruit 
in every imaginable way except an ugly one. 
Peaches and early apples peeped out from be- 
hind clusters of graceful leaves; festoons and 
piles of grapes and flowers vied with any ever 
offered at Ceres’ or Flora’s shrines in fragrance 
and beauty. When you have nature, use it; it 
is before you in the country; when you have art, 
employ it; it is all you have in the city; but 
pray do not banish nature, which you do under- 
stand and know perfectly, to bring in art, which 
has to be studied, or else is ridiculous, 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to cite a supper 
two centuries ago among the Long Island farm- 
ers, when primitive forests and primitive sim- 
plicity were to be found together: “We pro- 
ceeded toward Gowanus, where we arrived in the 
evening at one of the best friends’ of Genet, our 
guide, named Symon. He was very glad to see 
us, and so was his wife. He took us into the 
house, and entertained us exceedingly well. We 
found a good fire, half way up the chimney, of 
clear oak and hickory, of which they made not 
the least scruple of burning profusely. There 
had already been thrown upon it to be roasted 
a pailful of Gowanus oysters, which are the best 
in the country. They are large and full, some 
of them not less than a foot long. We had 
for supper a roasted haunch of venison, which 
he had bought of the Indians for fifteen stivers 
of Dutch money [twenty cents], which weighed 
thirty pounds. The meat was exceedingly ten- 
der and good, and also quite fat. It had a slight 
spicy flavor. We were also served with wild tur- 
key, which was also fat and of good flavor, and 
a wild goose, but that was rather dry.” (It is to 
be supposed that by the time the writer came to 
the goose, after so much good cheer, he had 
grown rather critical.) “ Everything we had was 
the natural production of the country.” 

This was a right royal way of treating unex- 
pected company, which is one of the peculiar con- 
ditions of country life. In other places unex- 
pected company means a call, or can be con- 
strued as such; but in the country the stage 
leaves the visitor, and there is no help for it, but 
he must be made welcome, even if you have scar- 
let fever in the house. But sometimes unex- 
pected company is a blessing. The very phrase 
“unexpected” ought to teach such that they are 
not to expect much. And suppose the best china 
is not on the table, and the dinner-bell has just 
rung, let them take their chances; they certain- 
ly have no one to thank but themselves if they 
do not find everything to their taste. And as 
for the perplexed hostess—well, she must make 
the best of it, and if they see a happy smile and 
an untroubled brow, and hear a kindly voice of 
welcome, her self-invited guests ought to be sat- 
isfied, even if they have only patriarchal fare set 
before them. 

But such visitors are easy compared with those 
who set the time, and donot come, The carriage 
meets the train at four precisely. The man has 
been taken out of the haying field to harness up 





and drive, only to find the labor in vain, and an- 
other afternoon has to be wasted on a similar er- 
rand. How a little consideration would obviate 
all this trouble! If any one makes an engage- 
ment to visit in the country, and expects to be 
met at cars or steamboat, it ought to be a settled 
rule that nothing but illness should prevent that 
engagement from being kept. 

The “spare room” has been set in order, other 
friends have been put off, the bountiful tea or the 
late dinner has been set to suit your hour. Ev- 
erybody has dress and face all fixed for a wel- 
come. How disappointing to see the carriage re- 
turn empty, with no happy face beaming out a 
pleasant return for the vociferous welcome of 
children and dogs! Perhaps the next day will not 
be so propitious; the man of the house may be 
cross, the horses lame, the harness out of order, 
or else some one else “ has stepped in before you.” 
A friend is twice weleome who comes prompt- 
ly. But how few think so! Many fancy they 
are conferring a wonderful favor in bestowing 
their society at all where else they fancy it must 
be so lonesome, and who take it for granted that 
horses and men must be always ready at the dis- 
posal of every visitor who deigns to relieve such 
tediousness. 

Another hint to those who visit in the country. 
Do not fancy that you will find everything so very 
rustic that you can leave all your good gowns at 
home, and embrace the occasion for wearing out 
all the old-fashioned ones that chance to be left 
of last year’s wear, too often in a sadly dilapida- 
ted condition. 

It is very well to have one stout “ mountain” 
or “sea-side” dress, but have also something 
tasteful and new in case you are invited out, 
that you may not mortify your hosts; for be sure 
country people know just as much about good 
apparel as others; and even if it were not so, it 
is by no means flattering to be reminded of their 
deficiencies by the display of a shabby wardrobe. 
In fact, few can appreciate the latest fashions, 
or the newest styles, or the pretty, dainty little 
touches that finish off dress, more than those to 
whom they come with the freshness of novelty ; 
and although we ought not always to be judged 
by our dress, yet that is almost the only way by 
which strangers can judge; and a neat, genteel 
appearance goes far toward winning favor in the 
eyes of our friends’ acquaintances, A young 
lady of style at home would hardly wish, when 
she visits abroad, to have the remark made, 
“Who was that dowdy girl in the Joneses’ pew ?” 
or, “A pretty face, only how forlorn she looked 
when I met her at Mrs. E *s party!” 

Now as to having friends as guests. It is oft- 
en made a task where it might be a pleasure, be- 
cause instead of letting them slide into your ways, 
you try to fashion your domestic arrangements to 
theirs. 

Every one enjoys once in a while a change. 
If your friends have been in the habit of dining 
at six, a mid-day dinner is a treat, followed as it 
surely will be by a dainty tea. If they never 
breakfast at home till nine, teach them what a 
fine thing it is to have seven-o’clock breakfast, 
and be sure the early drive afterward will more 
than compensate them for your cruelty in rous- 
ing them out of their beds at the very “ peep of 
day.” 

Instead of letting all the wheels of life stand 
still in consequence of company, let the company, 
no matter who they are, see that you are to be 
by no means defrauded of your household en- 
gagements by their presence, and by-and-by they 
will enjoy a little ramble alone, or a book on a 
sunny piazza, until you are at leisure to join them, 
or else will gladly go the rounds with you, eut- 
ting the flowers, training the plants, inspecting 
the poultry-yard or kitchen-garden, or even dis- 
pensing the stores from the store-room. 

Time then will pass easily and agreeably. Al- 
though there are many inconveniences attending 
company in the country, still they need not be 
increased by useless care and foolish ambitions. 
Few people but feel the tacit compliment of being 
made for the time being one of the family, and 
happy in being sharers in all that is going on. 
The very dogs instinctively know such guests, 
and enjoy their society full as much as do their 
masters, and indeed in the country your dogs and 
birds and cats do their full share toward en- 
tertaining your friends, and making them feel 
at home. As for the children, they dote on 
them. 

In fact, when you have guests that tarry over- 
night, for days, or for weeks, let them be sharers 
in the life you always live, and you can not go 
amiss, and the more in contrast it may be to their 
own, the more refreshing probably will the vari- 
ety be. 

If the entertainment is for the many, have your 
own way, and stick to it. Some may have a pe- 
culiar dish they may be famous for, and that 
gives tone to the party. 

We once knew a lady whose resignation from 
a society famous for its “ teas” and its “ charity” 
was received with unfeigned regret, and as she 
was always a most quiet, unobtrusive member, 
the reason playfully assigned was that when the 
society met at her house “she always had waf- 
fles” ; and another, whose pound-cake was so re- 
nowned that her house never went by any other 
name than “ Pound-Cake.” 

Suppose you give breakfast parties where ev- 
ery one else has evening companies, or tea hand- 
ed where it is the custom to sit around a table: 
whatever the way is, let it have a tone of origi- 
nality and individuality that will amply atone for 
not being an exact copy of your neighbors. 

Have your own waffles or pound-cake, or jel- 
lied chicken, or whatever it is, and then though 
you may not be able to give dinners with twelve 
courses, you never need tremble for fear of being 
ridiculed for failures when what you have is your 
own particular style, in true accordance with your 
means, station in life, and opportunities. Few 
people thank others for mere display. 
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form an ever-fresh, ever-cool mass of green, amongst 
which a few bulbs or flowering plauts show to the ut- 
most advantage. It is best to begin on a small scale, 
and try one’s powers with two or three plants before 
venturing on more. Those thoroughly conquered, it is 
easy to add to the list. ‘ 

Before commencing drawing-room gardening in real 
earnest, the following implements should be procured: 
A piece of cotton cloth (about a yard and a half square), 
a brass syringe, a tiny trowel, a pair of good scissors, a 
little piece of sponge, Castile soap, and a long zinc tray 
(say 3 feet.6 inches long, 18 inches broad, 10 inches 
high), an old linen handkerchief, and a stout nail-brush. 
The cost of the whole is very trifling. 

Now for the plants. In the first instance, purchase 
young ones, and of a good florist. Young plants may 
be educated to live in rooms where utter failure would 
attend oid specimens. Your plants home, see if they 
want water—i. e., if they are nearly dust-dry—and re- 
member never to water unless a plant is thoroughly 
thirsty. Then give a plentiful supply, and allow it to 
drain away. Set your plants where you wish them to 
remain, which must be a place where they can have a 
fair amount of light and air, and which is not exposed to 


a draught, and for the present leave them in peace. Too 
much kindness is often a fertile cause'of death. Give 


air on all days when it is wise to do so; and I think a 
very safe rule upon this very necessary point is simply 
to judge by one’s self. If the day is soft and balmy, 
they can scarcely have too much air; if foggy, fog de- 
stroys plants as it does us; if bright and fine, although 
cold, a little air will freshen them up; if a sharp east 
wind which seems to shrivel one, it will shrivel them 
too. Having attended to their wants regarding air and 
water, next comes the all-important secret of keeping 
room plants in health—the bath. Spread the cotton 
cloth on the floor, and place on it your zine tray, soap, 
sponge, syringe, a basin of warm (not hot) water, and a 
large can of water as nearly as possible the temperature 
of the room. This last is another secret of success. 
Never water plants unless they want it (I can not help 
repeating this), and never water with water the wrong 
temperature. Either let your can of water stand in the 
room for an hour or two, or else add warm water, and 
test with a thermometer. Having placed your plants 
in the zine tray, select one and look it over carefully to 
see if there is any blight or scale. Then lather it well 
with Castile soap and warm water, avoiding the young 
leaves and tender shoots. Rinse it thoroughly, syringe 
gently, and wipe dry with the soft handkerchief. Then 
water it well, using the syringe, and set it aside to drain. 
Repeat the process with the next until all the plants are washed. 
They will require this bath once a week during the winter, when 


Hr in-door gardening very much depends upon the plants | fires and gas are plentiful, but probably only once or twice during 


chosen. Many plants could not live in a room, even with 
the greatest care and attention; fresh air and plenty of it are 
absolute necessaries of their life. Nor are flowering plants ad- 
visable in a room where much gas is burned. The plants may 
grow, but the buds drop off and the flowers wither. It is possible 
to introduce a plant in full flower into a room with gas, and keep 
it in good condition for a time, but it will not live and throw up 
fresh blossoms. The best foundations for drawing-room effect 
are large-leaved leathery plants; these, and very many kinds of 
ferns, will flourish admirably, and, carefully chosen and blended, 


the summer, although even then their leaves and stems should be 
sponged with plain water every week. If the pots are at all dirty 
or incrusted with green, give them a good ‘scrubbing with the 
brush, and do not forget to stir up the earth on the surface of the 
pot every now and then, or it will cake and keep air from the roots. 
In spring and autumn the plants should be turned out of their pots, 


and if they require repotting, do it yourself. It is easy enough. 


Put on a pair of gloves, choose a pot one size larger than the | 


present one, have it thoroughly scrubbed and dried (if not new), 
put some clean crocks at the bottom and a layer of cocoa-nut fibre 
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if you have it, then put in the earth or compost (loam, peat, and 
silver sand answer for most things, peat and sand only for ferns), 
tapping the pot to shake it in. Break the ball of earth round 
the plant and pot it, pressing very gently, and adding more earth. 
Be careful not to fill the pot too full, or the water will run away. 
There should be quite half an inch left. If not pressed in suffi- 
ciently, the plant will not thrive, but be careful not to break the 
delicate root fibres. 

The treatment described above applies to all leathery-leaved 
plants; for ferns, somewhat different management is required. 
They must have more water, and will not bear bathing. Perfect 
drainage and shade from the heat of the sun are their chief re- 
quirements. All plants when growing are much benefited by 
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watering with soot water, especially if grown in very small pots. Next, a 
word as to the much-dreaded enemy, gas. I have found only two methods 
of dealing with it. The first is to give ventilation, whenever ventilation is at 
all possible, at the same time that the gas is burning; the second, in bitter 
weather, when an open window is out of the question, is to sprinkle the 
plants lightly as soon as the gas is lighted, and to be very careful that they 
do not need water. 

Now for the choice of plants. It is a fatal mistake to choose delicate 
green-house kinds; they want attention and moist heat. It is an equally 
great mistake to choose hardy plants, under the impression that they will 
stand anything. They will not stand loss of air. The plants which seem to 
me to thrive best are those one may designate—to coin an expression—half- 
hardy green - house, 
i. e., distinetly green- 
house but not requir- 
ing much care, One 
exception to the rule 
of hardy plants is 
ivy, which flourishes 
well in rooms if its 
leaves are sponged. 
Amongst the other 
plants and ferns 
which I have proved 
successful are the 
following: Palms, In- 
dia rubber, Apidis- 
tra, Dracewna (the 
green variety is the 
best), Acanthus lati- 
folius, Aralia sieboldi, 
Aralia _ papyrifera, 
Arum lily, Pincenec- 
titia tuberculata, Pan. 
danus utilis, Trades- 
cantia, Medeola. Al- 
most all ferns except \ 
maiden-hair and very \\ 
delicate kinds which \\ 
will not stand gas \\ 
without a glass shade. 
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cross stitch with embroidery cotton in contrasting colors or in two shades of a 
single color. 
Borders for Table Napkins.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 660. 
Tuese napkin borders in Russian embroidery are worked on the linen with 
ingrain cotton, either red or blue. The background is in cross stitch and the 
fine lines and veinings are in Holbein stitch. 


cy 4 Black Satin Morning Slipper. 

\ / J See illustration on page 660. 

. Tus black satin morning slipper is embroidered 
with bugles and cut jet be ads ; is is lined with old 
gold plush, and bound 
wi th gold braid 


Blue Velvet 
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page 660. 





Tuts blue velvet 
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shade, and ornament- 
ed with gold embroid 
ery and a satin rib- 
bon bow. The heel 
is covered with blue 
satin 
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: ers. An old lady of 

my acquaintance has 

a drawer full of min- 

‘ ; iatures of her rela- 

tions and ancestors, 

1.—Venver Bonnet, —Back Pivsu Bonnet and she says that it 
[See Fig. 2.] is one of her great 


amusements to have 





is edged across the 
front with pleated 
black lace an inch 
and a half wide, 
headed by a jet bor- 
der with pendants, 
The bonnet is cover- 
ed with a piece of 
black velvet eighteen 
inches square, turned 
down at the edge, 
and studded with jet 
drops, which is pleat- 
ed and draped on the 
frame, one corner of 
the square falling 
over the middle of 
the front, and three 
corners forming ends 
in the back. The 
velvet on the front of 
the bonnet is edged 
with lace. The moiré 
ribbon strings, four 
inches wide, are at- 
tached on the middle 
of the bonnet under 
the velvet folds, and 
are tacked down at 
the sides. The folds 
of the velvet are 
caught down in the 
front and back with 
jet ornaments, and a 
cluster of shaded red 
plush flowers is set 
on the left side. 








Plush Bonnet. 

Tue stiff frame of 
this bonnet is cover- 
ed with side-pleated 
brown plush on the 
crown, and smoothly 
faced on both sides 
of the brim with sim- 
ilar material. Two 
full rows of brown 
chenille Jace droop 
over the front of the 
bonnet, the back row 
continuing along the 
side of the scarfs 
and across the bot- 
tom, The latter are 
twenty-seven inches 
long and three inches 
wide, made of double 
bias brown Surah, 
A cluster of three 
small ostrich tips, 
shading from davk- 
est brown to Cham- 
pagne-color, and an 
aigrette, are on the 
left side. 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on 
page 660. 


THESE monograms, 


which are suitable Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Woor Sarreen 
for bed and table 8 ro 10 Years oLp, Dress. 

linen, ete., are work- For description see For description see 
ed on the linen in Supplement, Supplement. 





the drawer out, and 
ee examine its contents 
on e by one, Through 


b cing kept from the 
lig the colors are 
fre ah and clear, very 
likely as much so 
as when they were 
painte i 

The best material 
on which to paint 
miniatures is ivory. 
Painters have used 
both paper and parch- 
ment, but ivory, to 


my mind, is very su 
perior, for several 
reasons, the chief be 
ing its delicate tone 
of color. In all com 
plexions there is yel 
low, and the color of 
ivory being a deep 
cream-color, it makes 
an excellent ground 
ing. Pieces of ivory 
ready prepared for 
painting on are sold 
by artists’ color-men. 
In choosing your 
piece, be careful that 
it is all over of the 
same thickness, also 
that there are no 
stains or scratches. 
Do not choose a large 
piece, the charm of a 
miniature being its 
small portable size; 
if it is beyond a cer- 
tain size, you might 
just as well have an 
ordinary water-color 
or oil painting. 

There are several 
ways of getiing the 
drawing on to the 
ivory. If you are 
very expert with your 
pencil, and quick at 
taking likenesses, you 
can at once draw 
from the life on the 
ivory; but it is a 
risky proceeding, as 
you should never have 
to “rub out” with 
bread-crumbs or India 
rubber, the surface 
being apt, when treat- 
ed thus, to become 
greasy, and it is then 
dificult, sometimes 
impossible, to paint 
on. 

I think the best 
way is to make a 
careful drawing on a 
piece ot white paper 
exactly the same size 
that you wish n to 
be in the miniature; 





when the drawing is 
finished and correct- 
ed, go over it clearly 


Fig. 3.—Satin pe Lyon Dress.—Front. Fig. 4.—Satin any Piusu Dress. with pen and ink, or 


[For Back, k, see 


For pattern and descri 
ment, No. L, 


Page 660.] Back.—[For Front, see Page 660.] a dark sharply point- 


Pion ine see Supple- For description see ed pencil ; then place 
Supplement. the piece of ivory 
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over the drawing, and hold them both firmly 
against the window: the drawing will show through 
the ivory. Take a fine brush charged with flesh- 
color, and draw on the ivory. There will be no 
need then for correction on the ivory, the draw- 
ing on it being quite the same as that on the pa- 
er. 

You can if you like trace on the ivory with a 
lead-pencil, but it must be a very light one, as the 
black-lead is apt to mix afterward with the col- 
ors placed over it, and a dirty appearance is thus 
caused, 

I may here remark that work on a miniature 
must be very clean, the colors very clear, and 
brushes without any dust in them or hairs liable 
to get loose. A miniature is not painted for gen- 
eral effect only, to be looked at from a distance ; 
it is meant to be held in the hand and closely ex- 
amined. 

Ivory being semi-transparent, it must be placed 
on several pieces of white paper, or the board on 
which it is painted will make it dirty or dingy- 
looking. The best way of managing this very 
important part of the work is as follows: Cut 
three sheets of note-paper in half; gum them to- 
gether at the top; place the piece of ivory on the 
top piece; gum it just at the upper rim, taking 
are that none flows down, as that will cause a 
smudgy appearance under the ivory. The ivory 
may reach to about half an inch of the top of the 
paper; through this half-inch pierce a drawing- 
pin, and thus fasten the whole firmly to the 
board; place a weight above for a few minutes 
to thoroughly flatten it, and then it will be ready 
for you to begin to work on. It is as well to 
have a palette with divisions, and to prepare suf- 
ficient color to last for your morning’s or after- 
noon’s work, as the case may be. Have by your 
side a little pot of refined gum, half a dozen 
brushes, and two pots of water. 

Some people's idea about miniature painting is 
that it is entirely composed of stippling; that is 
# mistake: the result of beginning to stipple too 
soon is that the painting looks thin and dotty. 
As much as possible put on the required color 


with small washes; a flat brush is very useful | 
for backgrounds and smooth hair or the folds of | 


drapery. Begin first by washing in the general 
tones of the skin; for a very fair complexion, 
pink madder and yellow ochre form a good mix- 





ture; for a dark complexion, light red, yellow | 


ochre, and a touch of burnt sienna. Green spar- 
ingly used is useful for shadows, but the best or- 
dinary shadow color is cobalt, light red, and yel- 
low ochre; you can always add to it what color 
you find predominating in the parts you wish to 
paint. Sepia is a good color to put into very 
dark shadows, but dark shadows should as far as 
possible be avoided in miniatures; the sitter 
should be in as full a light as is becoming. 

Very fair hair is composed of yellow ochre, 
shadows sometimes browny and sometimes in- 
clining to green. Half shut your eyes, and, look- 
ing thus at your sitter, get the general tone of 
color. It is impossible to put in every detail of 
it on so small a space as a piece of miniature 
ivory. If approaching gold, a very slight thin 
touch of cadmium may be used. I am rather 
afraid of recommending this color, as it is so very 
intense, but it is a beautiful tint for golden hair 
when carefully used. Brown hair may be very 
well described with Vandyck brown and sepia, 
shadows very often of a purple-brown; red hair, 
of burnt sienna with a touch of lake or ochre ac- 
cording to its hue, shadows very often purple. 

These are for the first washes of the hair; for 
finishing, no doubt, other tints may be introduced : 
every person’s hair has its individual character. 

Some miniature painters often introduce objects 
into the background ; I do not like the plan, as a 
rule, myself; I like all the interest and work to 
be centred in the face, and the background to 
be merely that tone of color and of that degree 
of finish which will best throw up the face. For 
a fair person a grayish-blue background suits very 
well; for a dark person, a greenish-gray one. 

I will not hamper my readers with minute di- 
rections. They must make experiments for them- 
selves, following as much as possible the broad 
rules I Jay down, 

It is difficult to paint the face of an old person. 
It is not possible to put in all the wrinkles which, 
of course, help to a great extent to show age. 
The small size of the miniature would prohibit 
such detail; you must choose a few of them, and 
be careful not to put them in too strongly. Shad- 
ows in an old person’s face often incline to pur- 
ple. Gray hair is very well composed of Payne’s 
gray, and white hair is often streaked with a soft 
yellowish hue. Hands and arms ought to be 
paler than the complexion of the face and more 
inclining to yellow, the nails of a pinky tint, 

With a few more remarks I will end my paper, 
hoping that in a small way I may have helped to 
hinder the gradual decadence of miniature paint- 
ing, Always leave the lights in the eyes, and then 
put a-slight touch of Chinese white on the blank 
spaces left. In choosing the frame for your min- 
iature be careful that the glass is clear and white, 
without flaw. Do not remove the white paper 
from the back of the ivory, but cut it with the 
ivory to the shape and size required, or the back 
of the frame will show duskily through. A little 
gum mixed with the dark colors and put in the 
shadows is a great improvement. 





By the patent process called the “ Richmond Crown 
Setting,” we can insert a perfect imitation of the natu- 
ral teeth withvut pain or extraction of the roots, and 
without the use of a plate or pivot teeth. Every case 
is guaranteed a perfect and permanent success, and 
the best of references given. Suerrincy, Ricumonp 
& Suxrrixiy, 26 West 32d St., New York City.—[Adv.) 





A SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 


By using Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. Leading Ar- 
ust use ts and pronounce it the best. Druggists sell 
t. 
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HORSF ORD’ 's ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

I report very favorable results in the treatment of 

forferac and kidney troubles, by the use of Hors- 


ar 8 Acid Phosphate. 
oston, F. M. Bioveertt, M.D. 





AwoneG the thousand and one Face Lotions in 
the market Riker’s Cream of Roses stands pre- 
eminent.—[ Com. } 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills reguiting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 


ovat. Baking Pownrr Co., New York. | 
R B Po en C New Y rr] 





cerebral congestion, &c. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

yng = ien de 1'* Classe 

Something Entirely ie. 

By an arrangement of fine 

ever made is thus secured, 

; Recommended by our best 
f age as not injurions to 
oe ith. For sale by Chicago 

cone 


“U niversally presc ribed by the Faculty. 
T A R A laxative and refreshing 
de la Faculte de Paris, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 

coiled wire springs, which al- 

lows the corset to yield readily 

Corset Co..67 WashingtonSt., 

Chicago, il. Price by mail, 

MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. 

__Wanted in all | parts of t the Us Ss. 


Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R [ L0 N Sold by all Chemists 
‘*~ Druggists. 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Pana 4 cents” the I a 
ting and comfortable corset 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes...$30.00 





Fine White French China ‘Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes... 8.50 
Rich Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes. . 12. 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 3.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 14.00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz............ 3.00 


ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates farnish 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent CC 0.D. or P.O. Money ¢ Order, 

















For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM noel IMPROVED 


oORrsEtT 
SKIRT! SUPPORTER, 
: ts 38 NOT EXCELLED. .4) 
is Recentimprovementsadd much 
Pmt to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
geale by all leading jolbers and 
§retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, ae re &CO., 

'W HAVEN, OONN, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Suecessor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIFS IN 


EDLEWORK and Embroidery 
sehold Decoration. Send 8c. for 
Established 1857. 








ART N 
for Hou 
Catalogue. 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every “tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps's Chocolate Easence for afternoon use. 
DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 
met with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
7 vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
wiil be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear, It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable,and isnot affected 
by cold, heat, or moisture. 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50 ; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25, 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned with 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


THE 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


Tt fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, they cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eve of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 





cord. 














A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics | 


on hand. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 


$1 per Box. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 


free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


) REWARD 


it will 
el Boer 








~» 7 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and pormenentiy a 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address address Mme. JULIAN No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 





Of every description for ladies and geutiemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. “ities MEA 1874. P+. cireniar. a “8 

on r 


w.J Morin: Iniporter French 


"Fashion. Journals. 


Broadway. Send for Cheney 
LeCogver, English Translation 






MAKERS 


DRESS-MAKING, 


I have secured the services of Mixs Keuty, late of 
Mme. Pinchon’s, First-class Cutter, Fitter, and Design- 
er. The ae iz ymed on the same principles as 
heretofore. J. 8 NZIL, 118 W.47th St, 
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| every instance it has 
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SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 

‘es beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful ee 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfe 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Trocaberes Skin, should lose no 

time iu procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirel 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yor 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 
| tiful, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
icacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 7ic. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


With this essential a lady 


harmless. 
City, and 


lies, if you desire to be beau- 








THE LIFE 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


Late President of the United States, With Ex- 
tracts from his Speeches. By Epwunp Kirke. 
Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. German 
Edition, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


The book is written in good style, and with enthu- 
siastic affection, and holds the reader absorbed to its 
close. As President Hopkins suggests, it would do a 
good service to put this Life into the hands of every 
young man in the country. Nothing could be better 
adapted to inspire a young man to make himself a 
man, to seek the highest and the best. ** * We would 
commend this biography for,reading in every family, 
as showing what a mother may accomplish for her 
children, and what a young man under adverse cir- 
cumstances may achieve in this great land of ours.— 
Evangelist, N.Y. 

The homely incidents of his life on the canal, his 
boyish taste for books of adventure, his early and 
soon cured passion for the sea, are graphically related, 
and the reader is led in sympathy to follow the for- 
tunes of the ambitious boy who hungered after knowl- 
edge and was not afraid to work. Through his ex- 
periences as teacher, Professor, and State Senator, he 
brings the reader to Garfield the soldier. His military 
exploits are described with a dashing pen, and are 
illustrated with a wealth of anecdote. * * * It wih 
command wide attention, and be read with deep in- 
terest.—N. Y. Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
wa Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


pe EN SS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 

















For Sale = all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Sis cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds, 





MERRICK THREAD CO., “x OxAS. 87. 
TRADE MARK. 


> 


THE FIRST 


Japanese MY'y and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY, New York, 
IMVORTERS OF 
JAPANESE-GOODS. 
Greatest assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR HOUSE DECORATION AND 


FALL TRADE. 


A CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


‘WAVE.” 


} The unparalleled success of 
this snins addition to a 
lady’s toilet is dune to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and Jast, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 















gy hey make a thin face appear ful _aoften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant bair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-*LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $86 TO 8 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.0.D., with priv- 
i, of exchanging. To be had ONLY of NERS, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
oa Illustrated Catalogue free. ld in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. 





























LADIE Ss & MISSES 
T FOR STREET OR 
DURK > HOUSE 
mo I ADLE R 
| of Cashmere 5 





Camels Hair, Plan- 

nel, Henrietta Cloth, 

Silk, Satin, &c., on Hand, 

or made to order in 12 HOURS. 
Hats, Veils and Trimming 

Crapes, and all the accessories for 

Full and Half Mourning outfits. 
Ladies’ own material made up 

at the lowest prices possible. 
Aa@Inquiries and Orders by 

Mail promptly attended to. 


117 FOURTH AVE. NWN. 
BLOCKS BELOW UNION SQUARE ONE BLOGK FROM BAY & 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


0 


DRESS GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. QO” OFANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS.9 O Unperwean. 
LINENS. 2 “p oO. LACES. 


J ONES ~ 


i Kighth Hateenes: corner Nineteenth Ste, 








a3: xe foe Mirbarzesin. we. 
x x 
°,, JONES .° 
QO ; *) 
SHOES. [ ) C ) Cur eny. 


Uruoerery. a) CO CROCKERY. 
OQ GLASSWARE. 

‘al om 
) A_O REFRIGERATORS. 


VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 


FURNITURE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &e. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list seut on application, 





Mail Order Department a specialty ; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES Sth Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORK. a 


EA. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, WN. » | 


Manufacturer of goods of superior quality and finish for 


BABIES | 


AND YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Complete baer nme 38 pieces, 





Infants’ Toilet Baskets,$4.75 and upwards. | 


Stylish Sacques, Coats, and Suits on hand 
and made to order at 


ee 





DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE FURNISH- 
ING OF CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN—AFFORDS 
EXTRAORDINARY FACILITIES FOR PROCUR- 
ING COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR INFANTS, AND | 
BOYS AND GIRLS UP TO SIXTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE. 

NEW FALL STYLES NOW READY. 

Mail Orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


BEST & CO., ea ane tee ies, 
Our Illustrated Catalogue 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


Ts 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
Ready September Ist, 
Sent FREE on oN & ct 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year................. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 








gratuitously on application to Harrre & Brorurrs. 





tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. | 
| 

| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FLORIDA MOSS, 2 cents per oz. 


PAMPAS GRASS’ Plumes, 10 cents. 
Postpaid. MANVILLE NURSERIES, Lake George, Fila. 


20 GOLD and SILVER, or 25 Fancy Chromo Cards, 
bame on, llc. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO.. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW_ YORK. 











After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any 


one who desires to see 


send their name and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 


some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. CO, 


364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





STERN 


BROTHERS, 


32, 34, 36 West 23d St., 
LEADING RETAILERS OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODs, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS, 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS 

GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACES, 


AND A GENERAL LINE OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, 


The most complete ever issued by any house in this 
country, will be ready 


October Ist, 


AND WILL BE MAILED UPON 


STERN 1 BROTHERS, N.Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Now open a choice selection of the latest 
Fall Novelties in Dress Goods, viz.: Ombre 
Plushes, Moire Tricot Moires, 
Silks, Plain and Fancy Plushes, Striped and 
Figured Antiques, Velvets, Xc. 


Sicilienes, 


Broadway & (9th St. 





. & COM 
‘DomEstio? Burtpine, Bway & 1th St., N.Y, 








JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


NOW READY. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


INTERESTING STORIES by 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 
OME DECORATION, Illustrated. 


H 
FASHION ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 


Send in subscriptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 





Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 


| 0. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 





N Enjoyable Evening Entertainment, for Home or 
Schools, price 15 cts. 
+ a) Recitations, Books, Music, &c., 

Y HOURS BAZAAR, 21 Beekman St., — York, 


A? 


Dialo; 
| HAP 


APPLICATION. | 


Prominent Writers. | 


mo. DA OR, 


VRENCH FASHION JOURNALS AND PATTERNS, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Fall and Winter Opening, Wednesday, October 5th. 


We shall display our usual novelties in Cloaks, Man- 
tles, Coats, and Wraps of every description, together 
with Walking, Carriage, and Reception Costumes in 
great variety. All our designs have been selected by 
the proprie tor © if this house, who is now in Paris. Tn- 
voices received wee *kly by French Steamers during sea- 
son. Our Imported French Fashion Journals, ** Revue 
de la Mode,” “‘Le Bon-Ton,” ‘*La Mode E’egante,” 


and New Milliners’ Journal “* La Modiste Universelle.” 
Latest numbers always on hand. 


+ | S. T. TAYLOR’S SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
** Established 1848. 









a 
I : 


The only system that aT not a chart. 
| actual measurement. The same as used by the best 
| tailors, Insures a perfectefit for every figure without 
alteration. The only ralé by which diagrants are is- 
sued to suit the changes in fashion. 
Agents Wanted in every Town and City. 
Send for Fall Illustrated Circular, 





A system of 


Established 18: 833. 


WALTER BUHL & CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
' trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


Marie U1 


SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & C0., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union ‘Square, (Hew York. 


























BLAIKIE’S 


LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 


| The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals 
and Correspondence in the Possession of his 
Family. By W. G. Biarkir, D.D., LL.D., New 
College, Edinburgh. With Portrait and Map. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 25, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Catalogues of *~ = P eg | 


tar" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2 25. 





| 
| 
samples of our productions will | 


| BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oaxny. 


| The Black Speck. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 
THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 


of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henny P. Jounsron. L- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IL 
CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 


Trapping and Trap Making. 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding 

Canoe Building, and Valuable Sugyestion 
vers’ Food, &c. j , 
lrapper’s Art, containing all the ‘* Tric 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Prof 
rections for the Use of the Steel Prap, and fo 
Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 


Containing Compre- 
Log Huts, 
, Boat 


Bark 
and 





of Fur Skins, &. By W. Hamivron Gisson, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Ill. 
INITIA GRACA, Part L A First Greek Course. 


Comprehending Grammar, 
Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan of the “ Prin- 
cipia Latina.” By Witutam Saeru, D.C.L., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Delecius, and Exercise 


lV. 
WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New ‘Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxxe Foss Wesroorr, D.D., 






Reyius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 


by Pui Seuarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revisiou Committee. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


v. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
§vo, Cloth, Red Edges, 62 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 


vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

VI 

FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery 
and Fireside. With Music. Selected by J. P. Mo- 
Caskry. S8vo, Pauper, 40 cents. Also, an edition 
printed on finer paper, bound in Cloth, $1 00. 

VI. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casuee Horry and Mr. Joun Litiix. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

VII. 

LANDOR. By Stpnry Corvin. 12mo0, Cloth, 75 
cents. The L atest Volume issued iu the “* English 
Men of Letters.’ 

1X. 

Studies for the Old World 

By Joserpu Harron. 4to, Paper, 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 
and the New. 
20 cents. 


X. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XI. 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Writ. CaRLrron, Author 
of “Fann Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “ Cen- 


tennial Rhymes.’ ‘ th 
Illustrations. 
“Farm Legends.” 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


numerous Characteristic 
Uniform with ** Farm Ballads” and 
Svv, Liluminated Cloth, $2 00; 


XII. 


1émo, Cloth, 
$i 00, 


XH. 
HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sancenr, 
Royal 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





By Jamus Grant, 


The Cameronians. 20 cents. 

The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 

With Costs. By Mrs. New MAN. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By 


James Oris. Illustrated. 


Square 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


lémo, Llumina- 


Warlock o' Glenwarlock. By Grorge Macnonare, 
20 cents. 
That Beantiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wit 


ntaM Brack. W 
Library Edition, 


ith many Lilustrat 
12mo, ¢ Cloth, $l 25. 


ons. 





20 cents, 


Reseda. By Mrs. Ranporru, 


20 cents. 


By F. W. Rou:sov. 


10 cents. 


Sydney. By Grongtana M.Cratk. 15 cents, 


The Neptune Vase. By Viretn1a W. Jounson, 20 cts. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Antnony Troutore. 20 cemta 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “*Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Dese lémo, Cloth, $1 00. 
£!! By Grorex H. Herworrn. $1 00. 


? 


An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Crank Russesr. 20 cts 

62 Haurren & Brorurns will send any 
works by mail, prepaid, to 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


of the above 


postaye any part of the 


C2™ Hanrer’s Cararouue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOPE™-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All Conversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 


BEATTY’S on6 ree 


ANS, 18 useful stone, 5sets on seed, 
y $65. Pianos, $126 up. 59" Illus. 
Tatalog. Pree. fe ts BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








G72 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


OCTOBER 15, 1881. 














GS 


Wf) 








AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


Sturries. “ Yes, my dear fellow, I assure you that I swam out three miles yesterday. I then dived 
fifty feet, and struck my head against a sunken rock. I floated about in almost an insensible state for 
three hours, when I came across an old scull, which I hung on to for ten hours 
Dover simply covered with jelly-fish. But I’m afraid you don’t seem interested by my story.” 

Wacc ers. “Quite the reverse, my boy. I am very much so. 


liar myself.” 


FACETIZ. 

















To tell you the truth, I’m a bit of a 








I was picked up off 





SARCASTIC. 
First Potro Prayer. “ Haven't seen you at Newport this season.” : d 4 
Seconp -Poto ‘PLayer. *‘No; been roughing it at Fire Island. Not quite so confounded Aristocratic 
there, you know, but more—more—er—” 
First Poto Piayer. “‘ More Striped, you mean.” 





In one of Landseer’s early visits to Scotland he 
stopped at a village, and took a great deal of notice of 
the dogs, jotting down a sketch of them on a bit of 
paper. Next day, on resuming bis journey, he was 
horrified to find dogs suspended from the trees in all 
directions, and drowning in the rivers, with stones 
round their necks. He stopped a weeping urchin 
who was hurrying off with his pet pup in his arms, 
and learned to his dismay that he was supposed to be 
an excise officer who was taking notes of all the dogs 
he saw, in order to prosecute the owners for unpaid 
taxes, 

Hook was dining at Powell’s one day, and the talk 
fell upon feu Jack Reeve. “ Yes,” said Theodore, 
when they were speaking of his funeral, “I met him 
in his private box, going to the pit.” ‘ 

<eciteiniiblieren 

An. elderly Scotchwoman went one day to an apoth- 
ecary’s shop with a prescription for two grains of 
calomel for a child. Seeing the druggist weigh the 
medicine with scrupulous exactness, and not thinking 
he did this from anxiety not to get an overdose, but 
from his penuriousness or desire to give as little as 
possible for the money, she said, “‘ Dinna be sae mean 
wi't, man; it’s for a puir fatherless bairn.” 


—_—_—»>—__ 

Lonerr. “ Well, Mrs. McInlay, have you been at 
chureh the day ?’ 

Lawnpiapy. “ Yes; I was doun hearin’ the Reverend 
Doctor McAndrews. Eh, yon’s the kind o’ minister I 
like to bear; he was that earnest he was just a-pus- 
pirin’ in the pulpit!” 


pec 8 SS 

A tourist in Switzerland, finding a charge in his bill 
for stationery, and being sure that he had ordered 
none, investigated the matter, and learned that the 
“stationery” was the ink and paper used in making 
out his bill. 

Robert Smith (brother of Sydney, and familiarly cali- 
ed “ Bobus”) was a lawyer and an ex-Advocate-Gene 
and happened on one occasion to be engaged in argu- 
ment with an excellent physician touching the merits 
of their respective professions. 

“You must admit,” urged Dr. ——, “ that your pro- 
fession does not make angels of men.” 














_ “No,” was the retort; ‘there you have the hest of 
it; yours certainly gives them the first chance.” 








“WALTON S COMPLETE BUNGLER.” 


*“Confound it!—and the Fish rising so nicely !” 


ania A couple of ladies were walking in a cemetery, when 

one of them pointed to a lovely vale, and said : “ That's 

the spot where I hope to be buried, if my life be spared.” 
<apiocbacaphiehdinaiee 


A GENTLE HINT. 


“Tf 1.. not at home from the party to-night at ten 
o'clock,” said a husband to his better and bigger half, 
“don’t wait for me.” 

“That I won't,” replied the lady, significantly, ‘I 
won't wait, but I'll come for you.” 

The gentleman returned at ten o'clock precisely. 

———_a————. 

The merits of a certain diplomatist being on the 
tapis, Washington Irving said, in allusion to his pom- 
posity:_“‘ Ah, he is a great man; and, in his own esti- 
mation, a very great man—a man of great weight. 
When he goes to the West, the East tips up.” 

Pat ete.» ts. BS 


One day in the country Sheridan Knowles said to 
Abbot, with whom he had been acting there : 

“* My dear fellow, I’m off to-morrow. Can I take any 
letters for you?” 

“You're very kind,” answered Abbot; “but where 
are you going to?” 

“T haven't made up my mind.” 


i RTE 
He who would command ‘must first learn to obey, 
and the boy who would learn to paddle Lis own canoe 
must first be paddled, and very frequently. 
—_———_.@—___ 


“There were three hours and a half lost by you this 
morning,” said a superintendent to a tardy teacher. 
“T was only half an hour late,” he bs ci rg7y 
“True,” said the superintendent ; “ but there were 
seven scholars whiting all that time for you.” 
-_—_———— 


Who says it is unhealthy to sleep in feathers? Look 

at the spring chicken, and see how tough he is! 
—_——.@ 

A country rector called rather early one morning 
upon one of his parishioners. One of the children 
saw, him coming, and ran-into the house to tell hie 
mother, *The little fellow soon, returned to the front 
and resumed his play. The'clergyman inquired, 

“Is your mother at home ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the child; “ she is out at present.” 

“Tell her when she returns that I called,” said the 
clergyman, 








WHEAT.” “T did tell her,” replied the little bey. 




















AN UNREASONABLE PREJUDICE. 


Ancient Mariner (from France). “‘ Pardon, M’sieu! Mais pourriez-vous nous dire quelle heure il est?” 
Cartan Prettyman. “Certainement, mon Ami!» Il est Onze Heures moins vingt-cing.” | 

Laura. “ Did you hear, Tom? . Captain Prettyman speaks French with quite a pure Parisian accent.” 
Cousin Tom (who is rather jealous). “Does he? hat beastly affectation!” ~ 

















